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ARMSTRONG 


Fascism in 


Illinois American Legion report names and 
condemns the well-heeled hatemongers 


who try to divide the American people 





WILLIAMS 





America and England, the citadels of stable democracy 
in our time, have been fortunate in one respect. Among 
their strong “leftist”? movements have been powerful 
foes of totalitarian Communism; among their strong 
“rightist”? elements have been powerful enemies of to- 
talitarian Fascism. The resiliency of the democratic lib- 
eral and democratic conservative traditions have, per- 
haps, preserved democracy in both these lands. An 
example of this ardently democratic conservatism is 
offered on these pages. It is, in abridged form, the 
report of the Americanism Commission of the Illinois 
Department of the American Legion. Hardly a radical 
organization, the Legion condemns both Fascists and 
Communists. As a 1948 resolution put it, “We call 
upon the people of our nation to oppose this threat 
to American unity and urge our fellow citizens of all 
races, colors and creeds to demonstrate that same spirit 
of cooperation that was evidenced by our armed forces 
.. in our fight against aggression, bigotry and intoler- 
ance, and fight every attempt of these un-American 
forces to destroy the . .. principles of life, liberty, jus- 
tice and freedom guaranteed by our Constitution.” 








HART 


America 


By Elliodor M. Libonati 


Chairman, Americanism Commission, 
Department of Illinois, the American Legion. 


N THE course of the past thirty years, the Department 
[oi Illinois and the American Legion nationally have 
sought without surcease through their many programs, 
and in particular the Americanism program, to call at- 
tention to the threat and danger of Communism. We 
have successfully alerted the American people to this 
peril. Also in our midst are those hatemongerss who wit- 
tingly or unwittingly nullify by their preachment and ac- 
tions the moral, mental and physical development of our 
nation. 

The Department of Illinois invites you to study this re- 
port carefully and well, believing firmly that this subject 
is of the utmost importance to the unity and well-being of 
every American who believes in maintaining America 
American. 

Gerald L. K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo., Christian National- 
ist Crusade, Patriotic Tract Society. In each of our pre- 
vious reports, considerable attention has been given to 
publishing and setting forth the un-American activities of 
Gerald L. K. Smith. For many years, Smith has been suc- 
cessful in securing substantial sums of money from gull- 
ible Americans. We again wish to alert all of our mem- 
bers and their families to the continued threat to Amer- 
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jean unity that Smith and his followers present. Con- 
tinuing his 1950 campaign, both in his literature and 
public appearances, he has reached a degree of hostility 
unparalleled in the past. Space does not permit quotations 
to support our position. Nevertheless, we state without 
fear of contradiction that all for which Gerald L. K. 
Smith stands is contrary to the spirit of the preamble of 
the American Legion. 

George W. Armstrong, Forth Worth, Tex., the Judge 
Armstrong Foundation. These are the words of George 
W. Armstrong, published on January 30, 1950: 


“I am superior by blood and inheritance to any and 
every man of African and Asiatic ancestry. The Anglo- 
Saxon race is superior to every other race. We are 
God’s chosen people. We have created this Christian 
civilization which we enjoy and have created this 
Christian government without the help of Jews or 
Negroes. If that is bigotry, then I am a bigot, but I 
regard it as pride of blood and ancestry.” 


Criticized by the Legion in 1949, Armstrong gave 
added proof of his hate-mongering record when in 
October 1949 he offered a huge grant of $50,000,000 to 
Jefferson Military College in Mississippi on condition that 
it would teach the doctrine of white supremacy. When the 
American press revealed Armstrong’s long and repulsive 
record of anti-Negro and anti-Semitic activities, Jefferson 
Military College refused his un-American offer. 

The Klu Klux Klan. Many of our Southern states con- 
tinue to suffer the outrageous activities of different Klan 
groups. Whether it be the Association of Georgia Klans, 
the Association of Carolina Klans, the northern and 
southern knights of the Ku Klux Klan in Florida, or any 
other fancy title, these proponents of bigotry and preju- 
dice, with their “grand dragons,” “imperial wizards” and 
“emperors,” must be exposed and opposed by all right- 
thinking Americans. An alleged campaign to promote 
Americanism and combat Communism proves to be a 
fraud when evil men don robes and masks, assume the 
duties of police officers and judges, create terror by un- 
lawful demonstrations and cross burnings, flog and lynch 
innocent victims, and attempt to divide American groups 
with a campaign of racial and religious antagonisms. 

It is a source of encouragement to note that a growing 
number of Southern communities have attempted.to cope 
with this problem through the passage of legislation seek- 
ing to unmask the hooded order and prohibit cross burn- 
ings. Other communities should be encouraged to take 
similar steps. 

Joseph Beauharnais, Chicago, Ill., White Circle League 
of America, Inc. “A Pied Piper has struck up a tune in 
Chicago. The banner he wears carries the slogan, ‘White 
Supremacy.’ ” That’s what the Chicago Daily News had 
to say about the White Circle League of America, Inc., 
which boidly sprang up in Chicago in 1949. Promoted by 
one Joseph Beauharnais, this outfit began to circulate 
inflammatory and highly prejudicial literature seeking to 
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“wake the white population of Chicago.” Denounced by a 
municipal court judge as “a racket for financial gain,” 
this group in Chicago sought members at a dollar a head. 
Although plainly a racket, a number of people have con- 
tributed to the race-baiting program of this hate organ- 
ization. Brought into court in May of 1950, Beauharnais 
was fined $200 for circulating defamatory literature. 

Thereafter, the Attorney-General of Illinois filed a pro- 
ceeding to dissolve this group as an Illinois corporation. 
On June 29, the Circuit Court of Cook County ruled that 
the corporate charter be revoked. Quick to act, Legion- 
naires in Chicago and in Illinois contributed to the ex- 
posing of this organization. 

Merwin K. Hart, New York City, National Economic 
Council, Last year in our report, we presented Merwin K. 
Hart, of the National Economic Council, as a hate propa- 
gandist. Hart’s group had been denounced earlier by 
America, nationally known periodical, in the following 
fashion: 


“Those who reason in the manner of the National 
Economic Council are, whether they know it or not, 
selling out to the Communist party.’ 

In February 1950, Plain Talk, well-known for its vig- 
orous opposition to Communism, saw fit to publish the 
following about Hart: 


“The role played by Mr. Hart, founder and president 
of the National Economic Council, Inc., may be justly 
described as that of a Trojan horse. . . . Mr. Hart 
brings to the noble cause of freedom the disease-carry- 
ing elements of hate and civil strife. He unwittingly 
serves the common enemy and furthers the divisive 
and wrecking operations of Stalin’s fifth column.” 
Joseph P. Kamp, New York City, Constitutional Educa- 

tional League. In our report last year, we expressed our 
views relative to Mr. Kamp and his organization. On June 
15, 1950, the chairman of the Select Committee on Lobby- 
ing Activities of the House of Representatives, Represen- 
tative Frank Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, referred to 
Joseph P. Kamp, of the Constitutional Educational 
League, as one of the leaders of a very vicious hate lobby, 
and described Kamp as a rather scurrilous author. 

On June 16, 1950, Kamp started to serve a sentence of 
four months in jail for having refused to reveal the names 
of his contributors to a House committee investigating 
campaign expenditures in 1944. 

Gerald B. Winrod, Wichita, Kans. Nazism represents 
life, happiness and prosperity—The Roman Catholic 
Church is the scarlet woman of Babylon—Mussolini is an 
intellectual giant—International Jewry has always fur- 
nished the financial motivation for Communism. These 
have been the amazing views of Gerald B. Winrod, 
bigoted preacher of Wichita, Kans. In operation for many 
years, Winrod’s propaganda venture consists of a unique 
dissemination of religion injected with plenty of preju- 
dice. Winrod publishes the Defender magazine, which has 
a claimed circulation of 77,000 copies. This is supple- 
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mented by leaflets and pamphlets, many written by Win- 
rod, others by figures active in the hate movement. 

Harvey H. Springer, Englewood, Colo., Protestant In- 
formation Bureau. Known as Denver’s cowboy preacher, 
Harvey Springer is one of a small number of dissident 
preachers who distort Christianity, spreading a campaign 
of hate against the Catholics and responsible groups in 
the Protestant church. Pastor of the Englewood, Colo., 
Baptist Tabernacle, Springer has gained a substantial fol- 
lowing in the Colorado area, enabling him to engage in 
widespread literature distribution, radio sermons, and 
periodic junkets to various parts of the country. During 
the past year, he has concentrated his propaganda efforts 
in a so-called campaign to “Tell the Truth About the 
Catholics.” His publication, the Western Voice, and lit- 
erature and tracts distributed by his Protestant Informa- 
tion Bureau have charged the Catholics with every im- 
aginable sin, supported by unfounded facts and complete 
distortions of religious writings. A tract, entitled “Why 
I Am a Protestant,” charges that: 


“The greatest threat in America and the loss of our 
liberties will not come with the red horse [Commu- 
nism], but it will come through Catholicism.” 

William L. Blessing, Denver, Colo., House of Prayer 
for All People. Far less successful than Harvey Springer, 
William L. Blessing is another example of the small 
band of preachers in America who attempt to build up a 
following and prestige by a continuous: and vitriolic at- 
tack against the Catholic Church, the Jewish people, and 
liberal leaders and organizations in our country. Blessing, 
who takes pride in his one-time membership in the Ku 
Klux Klan, minces no words in his sermons and writings 
in lashing out indiscriminately against all the groups he 
opposes. In his November 18, 1949, issue of Showers of 
Blessing, he warned his readers to: 


“Keep on the alert and guard our Republic of the 
United States of America against papal fascism, Jewish 
Communism, and every other foreign ideology.” 
Wesley Swift, Los Angeles, Calif., Great Pyramid Club, 

Anglo-Saxon Christian Congregation. According to Wes- 
ley Swift, the Catholic Church does not represent white 
Christian people. On June 2, 1950, Swift exclaimed be- 
fore a Los Angeles gathering: 


“I am going to recommend some candidates who 
should be elected, for they are with us 100 per cent. 
You may say, how come a preacher is in politics? I am 
not in politics, but the Catholic Church and the Jew 
synagogues can tell you whom to vote for, so why not 
me, who represents the white Christian people?” 

In California, in 1945, Swift prided himself in the 
questionable honor of being Gerald L. K. Smith’s chief 
bodyguard. Thereafter, Swift became an organizer for the 
Ku Klux Klan, an organization which the American Le- 
gion has opposed for many years. Not satisfied with the 
financial return in these efforts, Swift formed his own 
enterprises, including the Great Pyramid Club and the 


Anglo-Saxon Christian Congregation. Unfortunately, 
many well-motivated people have been duped into con- 
tributing substantial financial aid to these ventures. 
Robert H. Williams, Santa Ana, Calif. We reported last 
year on Mr. Williams. This year, at a time when harmony 
in our Armed Forces is so desperately needed, Robert H. 
Williaras goes so far as to extend his professional hate 
activities to a former key figure in Gen. Dwight W. 
Eisenhower’s European Command, Gen. Mark Clark. In 
his Williams Intelligence Summary, of September 1949, 
for example, an attempt is made to smear General Clark; 


“The world Jewish community had cause to be 
proud last week when one of its members, Gen. Mark 
Clark, was promoted from ‘command of the Sixth 
Army to command of the entire Army Field Forces 
of this gentile republic.” 

Forest C. Sammons, Huntington, W. Va., West Virginia 
Anti-Soviet League. A comparative newcomer in the field 
of hate-mongering, Forest C. Sammons is a follower of 
Gerald L. K. Smith and state director of Smith’s Christ- 
ian Nationalist Crusade, in West Virginia. Sammons de- 
livered an un-American speech at the Christian Nation- 
alist Crusade convention in St. Louis, in September 1949, 
Shortly afterward, he formed his own organization, the 
West Virginia Anti-Soviet League. Its primary function 
to date has been the dissemination of hate pamphlets. 
One pamphlet is an “Open Letter to Chief Justice Fred 
M. Vinson on the Cause and Cure of Communism and 
Anti-Semitism.” A typical false statement: 


“Jewish political Zionists and the leaders of organ- 
ized world Jewry are the Godfathers of Communism 
and Sovietism.” 

Other hate publications. In addition to a number of 
publications already mentioned, in order that our Legion 
posts throughout Illinois may be alerted to the names of 
the many publications and periodicals which promote 
prejudice and divide the American people, we list an ad- 
ditional number of others representing similar views: 

America Speaks, Beacon Light Herald, William Kull- 
gren, Atascadero, Calif. 

The Broom, C. Leon deAryan, San Diego, Calif. 

X-Ray, Court Asher, Muncie, Ind. 

American Digest, Dewey Taft, Wichita, Kans. 

Destigy, Howard B. Rand, Haverhill, Mass. 

The Eleventh Hour, Lawrence Reilly, Detroit, Mich. 

Bible News Flashes, William D. Hirrstrom, Faribault, 
Minn. 

Sunshine News, Luke Rader, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Truth and Liberty, C. O. Stadsklev, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Common Sense, Conde McGinley, Union, N. J. 

Dayton Independent, A. G. Silvey, Dayton, Ohio. 

Ohio Pioneer, H. W. Binegar, Dayton, Ohio. 

The Free Press, Syd Pierce, Redmond, Oreg. 

American Commentator, Stephen Nenoff, Cedar City, 
Utah. 

The Individualist, Guy C. Stephens, Danville, Va. 
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THE. HOME FRONT 







BOHN 


E HAD BEEN listening for two 
Wi iene to Elinor Lipper’s story 
of life in Soviet labor camps. As we 
streamed out into the safe and stir- 
ring life of West 44th Street, I heard 
a husky young fellow remark: “Just 
for what they did to her, I would be 
willing to start a war.” I could ap- 
preciate the boy’s reaction. Here was 
a slight and pretty girl, a charmingly 
alert and sensitive human being— 
and she had been subjected to the 
most disgusting sorts of hardship 
and humiliation for no reason at all. 
Any normal man would be ready to 
fight for her. 

It seems to me that Miss Lipper is 
more successful than anyone else in 
breaking through the psychological 
curtain between East and West. She 
is now touring the country for the 
International Rescue Committee. Her 
book, Eleven Years in Soviet Prison 
Camps, is a simple, straightforward, 
factual account. And as Miss Lipper 
answered the questions of American 
newspapermen, there was obviously 
no attempt to play to the galleries, no 
effort to get sympathy, no desire to 
exaggerate or dramatize. 

Her picture is convincipg, too, be- 
cause it is comprehensive. She has 
been through the cruelties of fourteen 
prisons and camps. Her book calmly 
sketches the whole forced-labor sys- 
tem as part of the Soviet economy. 
You see how it has been planned 
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By William E. Bohn 


Elinor Lipper 
Tells Her Story 


from the start. You get an idea of the 
ruthless motivation which lies behind 
it. 

And the routine of the long years 
in the frozen camp of Kolyma is 
sketched with such quiet realism that 
the most skeptical and distant reader 
must realize that the place and all 
its horrors are a part of our world, 
a part for which, in a sense, we must 
share the responsibility. For eight 
months of the year, it is freezingly 
cold there, and Miss Lipper tried to 
tell the newspaper boys that it goes 
90 degrees below zero. But that didn’t 
make anyone shiver. Then she said: 
“When you spit, it clicks when it 
hits.” That produced results. 

In this cold, this slender girl and 
a woman comrade were required to 
go into winter woods, fell trees and 
split six cubic yards of wood each 
day, with primitive saws and axes. 
How they did it is more than I can 
understand. But little Miss Lipper 
stood there in the Rose Room of 
the Hotel Algonquin, with people all 
about her drinking cocktails and eat- 
ing hors d’ oeuvres, and said to me: 
“On these shoulders I carried those 
logs.” 

The main product of the camp is 
gold. Prisoners turn out 400 to 500 
tons of the precious metal each year 
—more than any other mine in the 
world. But the work is done under 
killing conditions. There is the story 
of one poor devil who was drawn up 
in line to go out to the mines. Sud- 
denly, to the astonishment of all, he 
asked: “Citizen Commander, may I 
have permission to give you a peti- 
tion?” The commander nodded. A 


skeletal hand took a sheet of paper 
out of a ragged jacket. As soon as 
the commander had scanned the peti- 
tion, the poor fellow was thrown into 
the lockup to freeze and starve for 
ten days. Then the commander de- 
manded: “Now tell me, you son of a 
whore, what do you mean by writing 
such a petition? You want me to 
transfer you to the status of a horse!” 

The prisoner noted that a horse 
can rest one day in ten, is assigned 
to work equal to his strength, has a 
stable and blanket. If a driver beats 
a horse too much, he is punished. 
“What is a prisoner in Kolyma?” 
asked the poor fellow. “Nothing. But 
a horse—a horse is something. So 
you see for yourself, Citizen Com- 
mander, how much better off I would 
be if I were a horse.” 

I hope that all persons who have 
written or read nice books about how 
things are improving in Russia note 
Miss Lipper’s account of Henry Wal- 
lace’s visit to Kolyma in 1944. He 
was on his great tour of the Orient 
as Vice-President of the United 
States. Standing there, not far from 
Miss Lipper and her fellow slaves, he 
talked about frontiers and pioneers, 
said that Siberia was Russia’s Wild 
West and that you can’t make slaves 
out of frontiersmen. 

The town had been guarded by 
soldiers standing on wooden towers; 
the night before Wallace arrived, the 
towers were removed. Lest the 
ragged, emaciated prisoners spoil 
the beautiful picture, they were given 
a three-day holiday. To make sure 
that none of them strayed into the 
sight of the great American demo- 
crat, continuous movie performances 
were arranged—the first films many 
of them had seen in years. Office girls 
had been decked out in .picturesque 
uniforms to act the part of swine- 
herds. The store was full of goods 
hastily gathered from private houses. 
Everything was false, and so was 
Wallace’s story afterwards. The only 
persons who can give us the true 
story of Russia are the people who 
have lived there. Innocent outsiders 
do not have the right sort of eyes. 








Red Toehold 


DOPWA: 


in NY Labor 


The Distributive, Office and Professional Workers 
controls employes of seven of Gotham’s biggest 


department stores from plush Astor Place headquarters 


By George N. Spitz 


hte ESTABLISHED in an 
eleven-story, air-conditioned, com- 
pletely modern headquarters at 13 
Astor Place in New York City is one 
of the strongest surviving satrapies 
of the U.S. Communist party’s once- 
mighty empire in organized labor, 
the Distributive, Office and Profes- 
sional Workers of America (inde- 
pendent). 

The headquarters building, named 
Tom Mooney Hall but commonly 
known in New York labor circles 
as the “Little Kremlin,” was re- 
cently completely redone and is now 
equipped with a night club, pent- 
house, bar, a “Clover Room” and a 
“Green Room”; title is carried by a 
“security plan” financed by a 3-per- 
cent tax levied on the salary of each 
union member. From this proletarian 
paradise, the DOPWA wields party- 
line control over some 55,000 mem- 
bers, including workers in half a 
dozen of New York’s leading depart- 
ment stores. 

Mainstay of the union is District 
65, a catch-all for New York City 
which embraces the entire city mem- 
bership, 60 per cent of the national 
strength in numbers and far more 
than that financially. Included in Dis- 
trict 65 are the department stores: 
Gimbel’s, Bloomingdale’s, Saks 34th 
Street, Hearn’s; Stern’s, Namm’s and 
Loeser’s. 


The genesis of the DOPWA can be 


traced back to the fall of 1948, when 
the department-store locals seceded 
from the inept CIO Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Union. CIO 
President Philip Murray, recognizing 
that the RWDSU had fallen down on 
the job, turned jurisdiction over to 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 


‘ However, Arthur Osman, a vice-presi- 


dent of the RWDSU and president of 
its Local 65, and David Livingston, 
vice-president of the latter, sensed 
an opportunity. They took Local 65 
out of the parent union and, with the 
aid of the séceding store locals’ Com- 
munist and fellow-traveling leader- 
ship, took over control of them, suc- 
cessfully beating off both the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers and the 
AFL Retail Clerks’ International As- 
sociation. 

In October 1950, Local 65 merged 
with two unions ousted from the CIO 
for following the Communist line: 
the Food, Tobacco and Agricultural 
Workers Union, whose president, 
Donald Henderson, had publicly “re- 
signed” from the Communist party in 
order to sign a non-Communist affi- 


davit under the Taft-Hartley Law; 
and the United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers, headed by the vet- 
eran party-liner, James Durkin. The 
result of this consolidation was the 
transformation of Local 65 into Dis- 
trict 65 and the emergence of the 
Distributive, Office and Professional 
Workers of America. President and 
vice-president respectively of the new 
union were Osman and Livingston, 
with the latter doubling as president 
of District 65. 

The careers of its two top func- 
tionaries reflect as clearly as anything 
could the political complexion of the 
DOPWA. Arthur Osman made his 
bow in the ranks of organized labor 
in 1934 as executive secretary of a 
group of textile workers newly char- 
tered by the AFL. Back then, he was 
neither a party-liner nor was he ex- 
clusively devoted to trade-union in- 
terests. As a sideline, he edited a 
magazine called New Voices whose 
professed aim was “to bring about a 
better mutual understanding between 
workers, executives, retailers and 
consumers.” Labor news was con- 
fined to a small section in the back 
of the magazine. 

In June 1937, a group of dissident 
elements leq by Sam Wolchok walked 
out of the AFL’s RCIA and was 
granted a charter by the newly- 
formed CIO. Not long before, Osman 
had told an AFL national convention 





It has become increasingly apparent that the expulsion of a dozen party-line 
unions from the CIO two years ago did not end the problem of Communist 
infiltration in organized labor. Harry Bridges’ longshoremen, Ben Gold’s 
fur workers, and the United “Electrical Workers are three cases in point. 
George N. Spitz, who writes here about the Communist-run DOPWA, is at 
present a member of the General Council of the DOPWA’s own District 65. 
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that “we know that, if it were not for 
the AFL, we would have Fascism here 
in the United States.” Now, however, 
he suddenly bolted and joined the 
new Retail and Wholesale Workers 
Union (forerunner of the later 
RWDSU) as a vice-president. The 
reason, according to New Voices, was 
that “the strikebreaking tactics of 
the reactionary craft-union leadership 
in the AFL has made membership in 
the AFL extremely uncomfortable for 
any progressive union with the least 
bit of conscience.” Later, particularly 
during the period of the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact, this talent for doing a reverse- 
twist in mid-air was to stand Osman 
in good stead. 

Within a few months, Osman was 
shining brightly in his new-found 
“progressive” firmament. In the fall 
of 1937, he was a “delegate” to the 
American League against War and 
Fascism, the first of many Commu- 
nist-front affiliations, which have in- 
cluded the International Labor De- 
fense, Civil Rights Congress, Citi- 
zens Committee to Free Earl Browd- 
er, and others. In 1945, he spoke at 
a dinner honoring William Z. Foster, 
head of the CPUSA. He has been 
vice-chairman of the Communists’ 
provisional May Day committee; and 
in 1947, appropriately enough, the 
committee was furnished with head- 
quarters at the “Little Kremlin.” 

Osman’s various Stalinist flip-flops 
in New Voices have been prodi- 
gies of acrobatic skill. Thus, on April 
15, 1940, during the Nazi-Soviet 


honeymoon, the paper said: 


“President Roosevelt’s proposed 
budget to Congress was a plan 
which depended on a war boom. 
As this went to press, news arrived 
that the British violation of Nor- 
wegian neutrality and Germany’s 
retaliation have spread the war to 
Scandinavia.” (my italics—G.N.S.) 


Again, on March 1, 1941: 
“You know that President 
Roosevelt lied when he talked of 


peace; he is now sending your 
sons to war.” 


After the Nazi invasion of Russia, 
Osman remained true to Daily Work- 
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er form by abruptly dropping the 
“peace” line; and New Voices came 
out for “all aid to Britain, China and 
the Soviet Union.” On July 29, 1941, 


it vociferated: 


“Local 65ers . . . are ready to 
lay down their lives so that Hitler 
and his imitators will be crushed.” 
Even before this country had been 
attacked and while it was still barely 
able to defend its shores, 65ers were 
chanting, “Open the Second Front, 
close the open shop.” 

Today, Osman noisily proclaims 


ent direction, he sent this congratu- 
latory wire to John L. Lewis, who 
had just endorsed Wendell Willkie: 


“Your radio address last night 
was a masterful indictment of the 
Roosevelt Administration.” 

David Livingston, the other mem- 
ber of the DOPWA’s top duo, joined 
the Wolchok union at about the same 
time as Osman, becoming an organ- 
izer, business agent and eventually 
vice-president of Local 65. 

A long-time member of the Young 
Communist League, Livingston was 





LIVINGSTON BEFORE CONGRESSIONAL PROBERS: HE WANTED THE BOYS HOME 


his devotion to the ideals of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. In 1948, support- 
ing Henry Wallace for President, he 
uttered the following pretty senti- 
ments: 


“Only yesterday, that’s the way 
it seems to us when we think of the 
death of FDR. That’s because the 
spirit and ideals of FDR live with 
all of us who want a world of 
peace.” 


The record shows, however, that 
Osman backed Roosevelt in only one 
of his four campaigns—in 1944, 
during the war, when the Commu- 
nist party was endorsing the Presi- 
dent for re-election. In 1940, when 
the party line was zagging in a differ- 


reported in the Daily Worker of; 
October 18, 1943 as chairman of the’ 
meeting when the YCL, on Moscow’s 
orders, donned protective coloration 
as the “American Youth for Democ- 
racy.” In January 1946, almost as 
soon as ,the Pacific war ended, he 
turned up as a leader of “get-the-boys- 
home” demonstrations in Hawaii, 
furthering CP strategy to ease the 
path of Communist conquest in Asia. 

More recently, in the Union Voice 
(as New Voices is now known), 
Livingston declared: 


“They [i.e., American leaders] 
build a war machine and . . . they 
go around looking for somebody 
to use it against.” 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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DOPWA 


CONTINUED 


ivingston’s three chief aides are 
Jack Paley, Nick Carnes and Bill 
Michaelson. Paley is a veteran party- 
liner who rates high in party circles 
and ‘is supposed to have played a 
major part in drawing Osman into 
fellow-traveling activities. Carnes was 
a delegate to the New York State 
Commuiist convention in 1945, and 
a member of the provisional May Day 
committee in 1948. Bill Michaelson, 
according to testimony given by a 
fcrmer FBI agent on July 2, 1948 be- 
fore the House Education and Labor 
Committee, “has sat in secret confer- 
ences and caucuses of the various ofh- 
cers of the Communist party . . . with 
top officials . . . such as William Z. 
Foster, Earl Browder, Jack Stachel 
and others.” 

The DOPWA’s leading strong-arm 
men are “Frenchie” Robinson, Bob 
Burke and Revels Cayton, whose 
records are as revealing as those of 
Paley, Michaelson and Carnes. Rob- 
inson was a political “commissar” 
with the Abraham Lincoln Brigade in 


Spain during the Civil War, when, ac- , 


cording to testimony given before the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee in 1938, he was partly respon- 
sible for the execution of American 
volunteers who had protested against 
Communist domination of the Bri- 
gade. Later, he became executive sec- 
retary of the subversive-listed Vet- 
erans of the Abraham Lincoln Bri- 
gade, serving with the convicted 
Communist leader, Robert Thompson. 

Bob Burke was a charter member 
of the Communist-front American 
Student Union, and was expelled 
from Columbia University for his 
activities. In 1936, he was chief Com- 
munist party organizer in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Revels Cayton was a 
patrolman for the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards Union (later expelled from 
the CIO for following the Communist 
line), in which he was entrusted with 
stirring up party sentiment among 
Negro workers. 

These days, there is a good deal of 
uneasiness within the precincts of the 
“Little Kremlin.” After numerous 
appeals by non-Communists in the 


captive stores for CIO aid in with- 
drawing from the DOPWA, the CIO 
has re-entered the department-store 
field and granted a charter to a 
“United Department Store Union,” 
the backbone of which is the strong 
Macy’s Local 1-S, headed by Sam 
Kovenetsky. A committee including 
Kovenetsky, Michael Quill and R. J. 
Thomas has been formed to handle 
organizing and raid District 65. 
When the CIO stepped in, the 
DOPWA was having trouble with its 
members on the dues issue. At‘a 
time when Communists in Ford Local 





OSMAN: A TALENT FOR FLIP-FLOPS 


600 of the United Auto Workers 
were shrieking their indignation at 
a prospective monthly dues raise in 
the UAW from $1.50 to $2, party- 
liners Osman and Livingston were 
upping the dues of $40-a-week sales- 
girls from $2.50 to $3.25. 

The present fight caps an under- 
ground battle that Kovenetsky had 
waged against the Livingston-Osman 
leadership for years. In 1943, when 
liberal groups in this country pro- 
tested the Soviet execution of the 
Polish Jewish Socialists, Henryk 
Erlich and Victor Alter, Osman and 
his staff signed a CP protest against 
the “anti-Soviet smear,” but Koven- 
etsky refused. In the fall of 1948, 
Kovenetsky was engaged in a bitter 
struggle with Sam Wolchok for con- 


trol of the Macy’s local. Seeing an op. 
portunity to move in, Livingston had 
himself “invited” in to “aid” the 
Macy’s workers by Marcella Loring, 
Bill Michaelson’s wife, and was grant- 
ed a leave of absence from Local 65, 
even though his total department- 
store experience consisted of a brief 
stint as a Christmas extra years be- 
fore. The attempt to seize control of 
the Macy’s local miscarried, how: 
ever. Livingston was back at 65 with- 
in a week,.and Marcella Loring “re- 
signed.” 

Since then, it has been a rase 
DOPWA meeting that has not fea- 
tured an attack on the “company 
unionist,” Kovenetsky. The fact that 
the average wage at Macy’s is consid- 
erably higher than in any of the 
DOPWA’s stores is, of course, never 
mentioned. Since Osman and Liv- 
ingston have always played up the 
racial angle, a current joke among 
store workers runs: “If you criticize 
Arthur Osman, you're anti-Semitic; 
if you criticize Sam Kovenetsky, 
you're a good union man.” 

Recently, nerves at 13 Astor 
Place were stretched a little tighter 
when James Durkin and Donald 
Henderson were summoned before a 
grand jury studying the non-Com- 
munist affidavits of unionists who 
“resigned” from the party in order to 
sign. At the same time, Mike Quill 
has told the managements of the cap- 
tive stores to stop making “under- 
cover” deals with the DOPWA or 
face picket lines from Thanksgiving 
to Christmas. Although it is doubt- 
ful that many of the store owners are 
Communist sympathizers, they are 
known to be perfectly content to go 
on dealing with Osman and Living: 
ston, who are more interested in hold- 
ing their grip on the union than in 
demanding standard wages and work- 
ing conditions for DOPWA mem- 
bers. If Saks, Gimbel’s and Bloom- 
ingdale’s showed as much interest as 
the CIO in ridding their stores of the 
Communists, democratic trade-union- 
ists would be in a better position to 
shut down New York City’s “Little 
Kremlin.” 
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Who'll Split First in France? 


Internally divided, Government coalition hopes for breach among Gaullists 


By Sal Tas 


New Leader Correspondent in France 


Paris 
T WASN'T long after the new 
French Parliament convened that 
the governing “Third Force” coali- 
tion faced its first threat of a split. 
The issue was the subsidy of Catho- 
lic parochial schools, favored by the 
MRP, opposed by the Socialists and 
Radicals. The debate could not have 
come at a wors® time. For with 
winter drawing near, and the cus- 
tomary seasonal difficulties between 
labor and management approaching, 
another division is expected. This 
time, the Socialists will have to line 
up with the MRP against the Radi- 
cals. With the’ Communists and 
Gaullists thundering away against 
the governing coalition, a few more 
such near-splits might wreck the co- 
alition entirely. 


SENSITIVE ISSUE 


The parochial-school question has 
always been a sensitive one in 
France. The history of the Third 
Republic shows many efforts by the 
Catholic clergy to influence politics, 
usually in support of reactionary 
and autocratic movements. During 
the last war, the collaboration of 
men from all population groups 
in the resistance movement helped 
soften the bitter clerical and anti- 
clerical feelings. And, in the years 
after the war, a committee was 
formed to try to appease the various 
camps. But the difficulties into which 
France’s public schools fell—and 
some provocation from the Gaullists 
—brought the issue out into the open 
again, 

The French Government had, for 
some years, been subsidizing large 
families, and thus helped stimulate a 
steep rise in the birth rate. But, while 
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doing so, it neglected teacher educa- 
tion and school construction. The of- 
ficial neglect of public schools was 
partially made up for by the Church 
schools. Some sort of adjustment 
was clearly in order. It could have 
been a compromise along non-spec- 
tacular administrative lines, but the 
MRP evidently found the Gaullist 
breath down their necks a little too 
warm. Thus, although they knew 
they would be opposed by other 
parties in the governing coalition, 
the MRP leaders felt compelled to 
demand formal state subsidies for 
the parochial schools. 

Since an, important portion of the 
Socialist vote comes from _public- 
school teachers, the Socialists had 
to fight. They could not allow the 
strong anti-clerical sentiment to be 
exploited solely by the Communists 
and Radicals. And so they plunged 
themselves wholeheartedly into the 
fight on the MRP proposal. I must 
say that in the three years I have 
been watching them in Parliament, 
I have never seen the Socialist depu- 
ties display more vigor, inventive- 
ness and persistence. Unhampered 
by governmental considerations, they 
seemed rejuvenated. “They must 
have bathed in the Fountain of 
Youth,” remarked one _ observer. 
“They must have drowned in it,” 
replied another. 


NOT SERIOUS 


Actually, it was hard to believe 
that the school debate was in tune 
with the seriousness of the times. 
Its only result was a weakening of 
the democratic coalition. Many So- 
cialists feel that the MRP let them 
down, and it is now up to the latter 
to mend the situation by supporting 
progressive social measures. But on 
these, they will face the opposition 
of the Radicals. The whole situation 


is one of suspense. Will the majority 
split or can some new cohesion be 
found? If some sort of stability can 
be established, will that cause a 
breach in Gaullist ranks, which now 
include Catholics and atheistic anti- 
clericals, reactionaries and’ former 
Trotskyites? At the moment, the 
French political situation seems like 
a race: Who will split first? 

Some workable compromise among 
the members of the governing coali- 
tion is called for, but it is doubtful 
if it can be reached under the 
premiership of M. Pleven, who, after 





CONJURER QUEUILLE: ENCORE? 


all, represents one of the smallest 
parties in it. Quite probably, the Radi- 
cal Henri Queuille, who has conjured 
up so many odd majorities, will be 
asked to form a new cabinet soon. 
If he can succeed in making the 
coalitionists subordinate their petty 
differences to the great problems 
facing France at home and abroad, 
the French middle has a good chance 
of winning its battle against the ex- 
tremists. 








LonDON 
Y A STRANGE COINCIDENCE, India, 
a) which attained freedom under 
Britain’s Labor Government, called 
its first general elections on the very 
same day as Britain’s. But unlike the 
latter, the Indian elections did not 
end on midnight October 25. They 
will continue through January, with 
the likelihood that, since a President 
of India and the several State Legis- 
latures will be elected afterward, the 
new Indian Parliament will not meet 
before May 1952! 

Such is the timetable provided for 
in the complex structure of the Fed- 
eral Constitution of India (also 
called Bharat, after the legendary 
Emperor Bharat). The Constitution, 
adopted in 1950, subdivides India in- 
to twenty-six federated states (in 
place of the two old divisions: “Brit- 
ish India,” and “Indian India,” 
ruled by the princes) and 4,000-odd 
constituencies. Considering that In- 
dia’s 350,000,000 population is the 
second largest in the world, one be- 
gins to get an idea of how formidable 
is the task of holding a general elec- 
tion. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of 
the Indian Republic, once said that 
if the name of every Indian voter 
were published, forty to a foolscap 
page, they would fill a volume two 
hundred yards thick. And no wonder, 
as some of these names, especially 
in South India, read like this: 
Vijayarajagopalachariar. This is al- 
most as bad as that village in North 
Wales; and, as in the Welsh instance, 
the wife of the Indian with the long 
name employs a shorter version like 
George or Charlie, calling him Raj 
or Chari. 

India not only has a huge popula- 
tion but is a land of extreme con- 
trasts, containing the highest moun- 
tains and deepest valleys in the world, 
some of the most backward villages 
and most industrialized cities. As the 
country’s climatic conditions also 





AYANA Deva ANGaDI, member of the 
Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, is author of Japan’s Kampf. 


By Ayana Deva Angadi 


INDIA STARTS 


vary in the extreme from region to 
region, the elections will start first 
in the snowbound hilly areas of the 
north, such as the State of Himachal 
Pradesh adjoining Kashmir, before 
transportation becomes well-nigh im- 
possible. 

India’s elections are not only the 
first since she became free’ and inde- 
pendent in August 1947, but the first 
based on universal suffrage—never 
in Indian history has every male and 


‘female over twenty-one years of age 


been permitted to exercise the fran- 
chise. This, of course, had Keen for 
many years the demand of the Indian 
National Congress, which, under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru, led the struggle 
for freedom. Under British rule, only 
10 per cent of the population, who 
possessed the requisite property and 
literacy qualifications, could vote. 
It was on the basis of this limited 
franchise that representatives of the 
various religious communities (300 
million Hindus, 100 million Moslems, 
and 8 million Christians) were elect- 
ed in 1945-46. These unrepresenta- 
tive legislators divided the country 
into India and Pakistan in 1947. The 
result is that millions of Moslems 
and Hindus accepted partition only 
half-heartedly. 

An outstanding feature of the new 
system of universal suffrage is that 
it abolishes the old Communal Elec- 
torate setup which had been intro- 
duced by the British in 1909, and 
under which only Hindus could vote 
for Hindu candidates, Moslems for 


Moslem, and so on. This, in addition 
to other factors, produced serious 
consequences which culminated in 
the partition of India. 

Two bulls with a yoke will prob- 
ably be the party symbol most popu- 
lar with Indian voters. It represents 
the Indian National Congress, over 
which Nehru personally assumed con- 
trol early in September. At that time, 
he forced the resignation of Pur- 
shottamdas Tandon from the Con- 
gress presidency. Tandon and his fol- 
lowers represent the Hindu ortho- 
dox wing, but are not necessarily 
more right-wing than Nehru in politi- 
cal and economic matters. Now, 
having invested the Congress with the 
power of his own personal prestige, 
Nehru and his party will likely be 
returned to office. 


ALL CLASS APPEAL 


At the forthcoming annual meet- 
ing of the Congress party, President 
Nehru will issue an election manifesto 
designed to rally the nation to him. 
It will not be a call for a socialist 
program directed at socialist-minded 
Indians, nor a special appeal to any 
other segment of the population. In 
the manner of Danton, whose role in 
the French Revolution is similar to 
Nehru’s in India, the Prime Minister 
will make a plea to all classes for 
“integrity first, integrity second, in- 
tegrity third.” 

The two main parties to watch, 
apart from the Congress, are the 
Hindu Mahasabha and the Socialist 
party. The former, with its charac- 
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The Republic's first universal suffrage election, 
just begun, won't end till January 


AN ELECTION 


teristic symbol of a horse and rider, 
is an extreme orthodox group that 
would build India’s future on the 
basis of what it considers the tradi- 
tional values of the Sanatana Dharma 
(the Hinduism of the ancient Vedic 
period). 

The Socialists oppose the Hindu 
Mahasabha even more strongly than 
they do the Congress. Until four 
years ago, they were the left wing of 
the Congress, but have since left it, 
even dropping the term “Congress,” 
in order to dissociate themselves 
from the big-business elements that 
began to dominate the Congress after 
national independence was won. 
Like many others, the Socialists have 
been arguing that the elections ought 
io have been held immediately after 
political power was transferred from 
Britain to India, so as to permit the 
people to put their stamp of approval 
on it. 

The Socialists have recently won 
spectacular gains against the Con- 
gress in a number of by-elections, 
and have decided to put up some 
2,000 candidates in the general elec- 
tion. Most of these are concentrated 
in such Socialist strongholds as Bihar 
(the home State of Jayaprakash 
Narayan, the Socialist leader) , Bom- 
bay, Benegal, Uttar Pradesh (Nehru’s 
home State), and in the South Indian 
States of Travancore and Cochin. 

An unusual force in the election 
will be the All-Indian Scheduled 
Castes, formerly the so-called “Un- 
touchables,” whose leader, Dr. B. M. 
Ambedkar, has just resigned from the 
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Nehru Cabinet, charging it with hav- 
ing failed to live up to its promise to 
abolish “untouchability.” 

The Communist party, whose sym- 
bol is a sickle and ears of corn, is 





AMBEDKAR: ‘UNTOUCHABLE’ REBELS 





a 


contesting the election in the few 
areas where it is not illegal; in others, 
it is endorsing candidates of a new 
group formed by Socialist dissidents. 

Other political symbols the voters 
will choose from—symbols being the 
easiest means for a largely illiterate 
population to identify political parties 
—are a hut, a human hand, the rising 
sun, a bow and arrow, a railway en- 
gine, and a camel. Ballots containing 
these symbols with the candidates’ 
names will be displayed on two mil- 
lion ballot-boxes. When a cross is 


made beside the ballot, in secret, the- 
fingerprint of the voter will be taken 
to prevent repeating. 

Seventy million women voters and 
an equal number of peasants and 
workers, who will vote for the first 
time, hold the key to the outcome of 
India’s first elections. They will 
choose from among 14,000 candi- 
dates. Somewhere between fifty and 
seventy-five thousand voters are to 
elect each of the 500 members to the 
House of the People, which is the 
equivalent of Britain’s House of Com- 
mons. It will take roughly 75,000 
votes, in each of the States, to elect 
a member of a State Legislature. 


BULLOCK BALLOTING 


Throughout India over the next 
four months (no elections are as yet 
scheduled for Pakistan), millions of 
voters will be pouring into 20,000 
polling booths of the strangest kind 
ever seen. Some will be improvised 
under banyan trees or in Dharmash- 
alas and village halls; some in 
schools and in the “compounds” of 
temples and mosques. Voters will 
flock to them on buses and trams 
from the big towns, bullock or buf- 
falo carts from distant villages. As 
for the voters themselves, they will 
include men and women of all castes, 
creeds and religions—the one sex 
dressed in colorful saris, with some 
wearing goshas and others veils; 
the other sex wearing dhotis or sher- 
wanis, with Gandhi caps or turbans 
on their heads. Among them, too, will 
be some of the best-educated people 
in the world, and the most backward. 
Such are the contrasts which soon 
will express themselves in India 
through the common mold of de- 
mocracy. 

Somewhere, watching them all— 
perhaps even present in the con- 
sciousness of the people—will be the 
“father of the nation,” Mahatma 
Gandhi. For as they gaze upon their 
tricolored national flag fluttering in 
the blue skies, and shout: “Jai 
Hind! (Hail India!),” they will be 
hailing the spirit of the man who 
made this possible. 








By F. A. Voigt 


Tito and 


the West: sel 


Who’s Using Whom? 


LONDON 

A NEURIN BEVAN is not alone among the British in his 

admiration for Tito. Liberals and Conversatives 

have also found the Balkan tyrant a hero and statesman. 

Official tributes are not lacking either. On September 11, 

Tito received a twenty-one-gun salute from the British 

Navy. Next day, Sir Hartley Shawcross, President of the 

Board of Trade, and Lady Shawcross were his guests at 
Spalato. 

It is true that, of late, there have been some changes 
for the better in Yugoslavia. A few concessions have been 
made to private enterprise, there is a little more liberty, 
some prisoners have been released (including all who are 
Cominform members). But these changes do not affect the 
fundamental character of the system; terror remains the 
principal method of government in Yugoslavia. 

Two questions about Yugoslavia call for answers: First, 
are Tito’s own policies justified? Second, is Anglo-Amer- 
ican policy toward Yugoslavia sound? 

Let us consider these questions in turn. In the summer 
of 1941, Tito started the bloody civil war which destroyed 
national unity against the Nazis. (The full story is told 
in detail by Leigh White in his admirable Balkan Caesar.) 
At that time, his policy of converting Yugoslavia into 
part of Stalin’s world Communist state made sense, from 
his point of view. To be part of the empire extending 
from the China Sea to the Adriatic was a vision of the 
future which had meaning. 

The revolt of March 27, 1941 which brought Yugo- 
slavia into the war on the side of the Western Powers 
was carried out by General Mirkovich, a Socialist. Yugo- 
slav resistance to the Germans, Italians, Hungarians, Bul- 
F. A. Vorct, the noted British writer, was for many 
years an editor of The Nineteenth Century and After. 








garians and their Croatian allies was led by General 
Mikhailovich, also a Socialist; his chief political sup- 
porter was Zivko Topalovich, leader of the Yugoslay 
trade unions and a longtime leader of the Socialist In- 
ternational. If Tito always wanted an “independent, So- 


' cialist Yugoslavia,” as his followers now claim, why did 


he destroy a revolutionary independence movement un- 
der Socialist leadership? 

As for Anglo-American policy, let us concede that it is 
impossible to base policies on the principle that we must 
always associate with states with similar political orders. 
We would have lost the first‘ World War if the despotic 
empire of the Tsars had not been allied with us. We 
might have lost the last war if Hitler had not broken 
his pact with Stalin. America might not have achieved 
independence had she not accepted assistance from the 
Bourbons. If our Yugoslav policy can convert Yugoslavia 
into an ally, it is justified. (It does not follow that there 
is any justification for ignoble flattery, private or official. 
Merely correct relations would be enough.) 

But is the present policy converting Yugoslavia into an 
ally? Apparently not. Some observers have long held that 
the divorce between Tito and Stalin was an arrangement 
made for mutual convenience. This view is supported by 
the fact that the Kremlin did not attempt to forestall the 
break—as it could have done—or, when the break 
occurred, did not act at once, as it also could have done. 
(The Western Powers were not then ready to risk war for 
the sake of Yugoslavia.) What is more, Yugoslavia’s 
present position is wholly to Stalin’s advantage. Mr. 
Bevan’s notion that the Yugoslav army will fight to 
defend Titoist despotism is open to question. And why 
should Stalin order an attack on Yugoslavia? A neutral 
Yugoslavia is a defense for Stalin, but no defense for 
the Western Powers. Britain and America are spend- 
ing the money and arms to fortify Tito which Stalin 
would have had to spend, and Tito shows no interest in 
any of the West’s problems except the preservation of the 
Tito regime in Yugoslavia. Thus Stalin is no worse off 
strategically than he was—his southern flank is still pro- 
tected—while the West has had to assume the burden of 
propping up Tito. 

Western policy toward Tito would be justified if the 
West could gain as much control in Yugoslavia as it did 
in Greece, for example. A policy of conditional aid to 
Yugoslavia could win the support of the Yugoslav popula- 
tion, as the conditional-aid policy toward Greece won the 
support of the Greek people. If the West asks control of 
the distribution of military and economic aid, an end to 
political terror and the full cooperation of Yugoslavia in 
all plans of the Atlantic alliance, the Yugoslav army 
would be ready to fight. And the presence of an Allied 
power—not a probable neutral—on the Danube would 
certainly make full-scale war in Europe less likely. Our 
support of unpopular Titoist dictatorship at home and 
unproductive neutrality abroad offers no such prospect. 
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EAST and WEST 






On 


DALLIN 


N DECEMBER 1949, Lev Vasiliev, 
| a prominent member of a Soviet 
economic mission in Iran, broke with 
Moscow and soon succeeded in reach- 
ing Western Europe. A well-educated, 
intelligent man, as well as an experi- 
enced economist with wide knowledge 
of Soviet affairs at home and abroad, 
he was recently invited to England to 
broadcast over the BBC. On the basis 
of these broadcasts and my own con- 
versations with Vasiliev, I can re- 
veal some new facts on Soviet-Iranian 
relations. 

It is true that the Kremlin has re- 
mained in the background in the cur- 
rent oil dispute. However, Vasiliev 
makes the startling charge that eight 
prominent leaders of Prime Minister 
Mohammed Mossadegh’s _ so-called 
National Front have received sub- 
stantial bribes from Soviet represen- 
tatives, and declares that he can name 
the amount of each. One of the eight 
is Dr. Makki, who has been men- 
tioned recently as a prominent mem- 
ber of the nationalized oil board. 
Prime Mossa- 
degh’s name is not on the list. 

These Iranian nationalists—fanati- 
cal Moslems and anti-Communists— 
have been lured over to the Soviets 
not only by the bribes but by the 
prospect of attaining power in their 
country, receiving friendly treatment 


Minister 


from Moscow and achieving real in- 
dependence for Iran—independence 
from both Britain and Russia. Mos- 
cow has thrown out hints that, if 
Iran severs all ties with Britain, the 
Kremlin will have no reason to fear 
Anglo-American intervention via that 
country and, hence, no reason to in- 
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By David J. Dallin 


Mossadegh's Men 
Soviet Payroll 


fringe on its sovereignty. Whether or 
not Mossadegh and his friends really 
believe this fable, they act as if they 
do. 

At present, Communist voices in 
Iran are somewhat muffled, leaving 
the violent anti-British campaign to 
Mossadegh. However, the Communist 
and pro-Communist groups are not 
defunct. They are merely lying low 
until such time as Mossadegh either 
suffers defeat or starts to make major 
concessions to the West. 

Three men are the actual leaders 
of Iran’s Communists: Ibrahimov, 
the former vice-premier of Soviet 
Azerbaidjan; Sadchikov, the Soviet 
envoy in Teheran; and Kranikh, the 
Soviet consul. The famous leader of 
the Iranian Communist uprising in 
1946, Pishevari, who tried to form a 
Soviet government in Tabriz, is no 
more: He fled to the U. S. S. R., was 
arrested and, according to Vasiliev, 
was executed in 1948. 

The Soviet attitude in the Iranian 
conflict has been one of exaggerated 
passivity—so much so, indeed, that 
it arouses suspicion. For 
months, not a single major article has 
appeared in the Russian press on 
Iranian affairs; the occasional brief 
items published are uninformative 
anti-British diatribes. It is noteworthy 
that Soviet papers refrain from any 
criticism of Mossadegh’s policies, 
even though all other non-Communist 
governments, including those of In- 
dia and Indonesia, come in for con- 
stant attack. 

Behind this attitude lies the belief 
that, sooner or later, Mossadegh’s 
policies will fail, opening the way 


some 


for a broad Communist political as- 
sault. As Moscow sees it, there are 
three possibilities: 

1. If no agreement is concluded 
with Britain, Iran will be isolated, 
hence forced to accept Soviet aid on 
any terms and sink to the level of a 
satellite. 

2. An agreement with Britain will 
mean the return of hundreds of Brit- 
ish administrators and technicians, 
thus providing abundant ammunition 
for a new anti-British drive. 

3. If a compromise is signed with 
the aid of the United States or the 
latter takes over British oil interests 
in Iran, popular wrath will turn 
against the “new exploiters,” the 
“American imperialists.” 

Whatever transpires, the Kremlin 
is convinced that it cannot lose. At 
the same time that it is aggressively 
and noisily active on all other East- 
West fronts, it keeps still in Iran, 
interrupting the silence only to the 
extent of throwing its backing to 
Mossadegh in the United Nations. 

Meanwhile, Stalin tells his adher- 
ents and disciples throughout the 
world: Iran’s attempted rebellion 
against Britain will prove how futile 
it is for a semi-colonial country to 
try to free itself without direct Soviet 
intervention. The Iranians don’t 
want to become what they character- 
ize as a satellite. But they will have 
to learn that there are only two 
choices open to them: to remain de- 
pendent on the “imperialists” or be- 
come a satellite of the Soviet Union. 
And, after them, the whole of the 
Middle East and Southeast Asia will 
have to make the same choice. 

+ + + 

A final word on Lev Vasiliev: For 
two years, this man has been waiting 
for a visa to enter this country. His 
experience and intelligence, together 
with his fighting zeal, would make 
him a valuable member of any com- 
munity in the West. Yet, the months 
pass and there is still no decision. 
The Vasiliev case is a striking ex- 
ample of how not to treat our friends 
escaping from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 
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0 You KNow Ivan Amerikanets? 

He doesn’t exist. But to the 
193,000,000 people of the Soviet 
Union, this loud and boisterous fel- 
low who affects flashy clothes, lives 
in dire poverty while surrounded by 
luxury, and’ goes to Ku Klux Klan 
lynching parties for entertainment, is 
a very real person. 

Ivan Amerikanets is the official 
Soviet propaganda version of John 
Doe, average American. A useful 
weapon aimed at making the Russian 
people think how fortunate they are, 
he is presented daily in the Soviet 
press, radio, schools, plays and 
movies. His homeland is New York, 
Washington and Hollywood; between 
them are chains of sweatshop factor- 
ies, concentration camps and desolate 
acres tilled by “20,000,000 farmers 
kept in unconcealed slavery.” 


“All of Ivan Amerikanets’ char- 
acteristics boil down to one,” a 
Russian propagandist wrote re- 
cently. “He gets you by the throat. 
He bangs his fist on the table and 
says, “This is how we do it in 
America,’ and expects others to 
dance to his bidding.” 


As Ivan Amerikanets struts down 
the main stem in his loud-checked 
zoot suit, with big dime-store rings 
on his fingers (“a slavish imitation 
of his Wall Street imperialist mast- 
ers”), he amuses himself by elbow- 
ing Negroes, Chinese, Slavs, Italians, 
French and British—in that order of 
preference—into the gutter. Ivan’s 
day is not complete unless he has 
taken part in at least one lynching. 

A book recently published in Mos- 
cow, Lynch Law as a Tool of Amer- 
ican Reaction, pictures, according to 
a Russian review, “the monstrous 
scale of the terror applied by Amer- 
ican reaction. American justice con- 
nives with the lynchers.” 

Such affairs are cooked up by the 
boys while they sip cokes in the 
Elks Club. You see, all fraternal and 


religious societies in the United 





TRISTRAM COFFIN is a radio newsman 
for the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany and a free-lance journalist. 
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As the Russians 


See Us 


By Tristram Coffin 


Stalin’s propagandists paint a picture of America 


and Americans that is hardly flattering 


States, even including the Salvation 
Army and Seventh Day Adventists, 
are spy corps subsidized by “Wall 
Street racists” and protected by the 
dreaded secret police. 

Although Ivan lives in a con- 
demned shack or an overcrowded 
tenement with no running water, no 


. towels, no soap, and must sleep on 


the floor for lack of bed space, he is 
somehow surrounded by various lux- 
uries. This seeming contradiction is 
triumphantly cleared up by a Moscow 
Radio treatise: 


“The Hollywood scenario shows 
the American life abounding in 
privately owned homes, cars, tele- 
vision sets, fancy jewelry and 
washing machines. But most of 
these things do not belong to him 
at all, Month after month, year in 
and year out, the average Amer- 
ican has to pay out money for 
things he bought on the install- 
ment plan. The majority of Amer- 
ican families are hopelessly in 
debt. By newspaper, magazine and 
radio pressure, the younger gen- 
eration is encouraged to buy lux- 
uries which their financial condi- 
tion does not justify. Huge net- 
works of companies owned by 
Wall Street use this system to 
force the public to submit to the 
slavery of indebtedness. 

“The following story has be- 
come a part of American folklore: 
‘My dear,’ said the old man to his 
silver-haired wife. ‘You see this 
engagement ring I gave you 52 
years ago?’ ‘Yes,’ said the old lady 


expectantly. ‘Well, I paid the 

final installment today, and I am 

proud to announce it is now alto- 
gether yours.’ ” 

In most accounts, Ivan is a factory 
worker when he is not out on strike 
against the “warmongering imperial- 
ism of the Wall Street Fascists.” The 
strikers are regularly fired upon by 
the six-shooters and tommy guns of 
the “gangster police agents of the 
FBI.” Ivan’s: wages have been cut 
repeatedly and he is unable to buy 
food with the pittance left, so the pic- 
ture is painted of long, despairing 
lines waiting for bread and thin soup. 
(This is what Lenin and Stalin pre- 
dicted for capitalist America, so it 
must be so.) 

When Ivan is not being starved or 
shot at by the secret police, he is 
“debauched” by the “corrupt Amer- 
ican culture.” The Soviet radio’s 
Home Service rages: 


“Hundreds of American films 
praise gangsterism, robbery, mur- 
der; they extol spying, sabotage, 
the atom bomb and the aggressive 
policy of the U. S. imperialists. . .. 
The New York Times tries to jus- 
tify the unbridled armaments race 
and baits progressive elements 
fighting against the dark forces of 
reaction. Reader’s Digest chokes 
with hatred in 11 languages for 
the forces of peace, democracy and 
progress. . American books, 
magazines and radio are full of 
depravity and obscene matter that 
mutilate morals.” 


The New Leader 
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HOOVER: COMMUNIST TARGET 

Ivan’s wife, Olga, discriminated 
against because of her sex, has tuber- 
culosis from sweatshop labor but can- 
not get into a hospital because she is 
a worker. Son Boris is a clear, de- 
tailed figure. He goes to a “reaction- 
ary” school which ignores the “true 
and progressive” economic and poli- 
tical facts of life. After school hours, 
he works in a sweatshop garret. 

According to one Soviet Home 
Service broadcast: 


“Cheap child labor is wide- 
spread in the United States. Many 
children under nine work all day 
in the fields. Conditions are hard, 
and there are numerous cases of 
young workers dying from hunger 
and too hard work. . . . Three- 
quarters of the American children 
suffer from consistent undernour- 
ishment.” 


Boris is dragged into the Boy 
Scouts, without his parents’ consent, 
to be taught such useful tricks as 
gouging, blackmail, espionage and 
“hatred of the people’s democracies.” 
An article in I/zvestia, “How the 
American Murderers Are Trained,” 
declares darkly: 


“The American rulers make the 
youths serve in the bandit troops. 
U.S. schools have been militarized 
and teach the pupils that they are 
Anglo-Saxons chosen to rule the 
world. They are taught contempt 
for all other races. The bloody 
atrocities being perpetrated by the 
two-footed American beasts in 
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Korea most clearly reveal the bar- 
baric character of American 
troops.” 

Ivan and Boris Amerikanets have 
a relative in this mythology who is a 
great hero—cousin Nikolai Kom- 
munist. Nikolai is a pure soul who 
has been thrown out of every job by 
“imperialist labor-union racketeers 
operating in criminal conspiracy with 
Wall Street.” He spends his time 
making abstract Marxist orations, 
circulating “peace” petitions, picket- 
ing the White House, and being 
chased by the horrible secret police. 
When captured, Nikolai is put in a 
torture cell and starved. Yet he al- 
ways escapes in the nick of time to 
defy the “Wall Street bandits.” 

The Russian audience is told that 
the number of Nikolais increases 
daily, that the United States is 
on the brink of a revolution. Says a 
breathless Soviet Home Service 
broadcast: 


“The movement has assumed 
such proportions that U. S. reac- 
tion has become alarmed. Find- 
ing itself confronted with growing 
resistance to the aggressive plans 
of Wall Street and unable to cope 
with it, reaction has made use of 
open terror.” 

This “open terror” does not need 
to be described in detail to the Rus- 
sian; he is familiar in his daily life 
with terror. The commentators give 
him a few tips: live steam baths for 
“political prisoners,” lynchings and 
pogroms, spying by members of the 
family and close friends, endless and 
tortured questioning under bright 
lights and slave labor. 

Ivan Amerikanets, Boris and 
Nikolai all stand in considerable awe 
of Washington, a city run by Aver- 
ell Harriman, special White House 
assistant. Harriman is much more 
widely presented in these legends 
than even Harry Truman or Robert 
Taft’ because he is a wealthy man 
with banking connections. One report 
from Moscow says: 


“Harriman is a typical U. S. 
banker who owes all he has to hav- 
ing sucked the blood of the peo- 
ple. He goes from capital to capital 


to make profitable deals for U.S. 
imperialists by intimidation and 
deception.” 

Another slightly less publicized 
“ruler” is Charles Wilson, the mobili- 
zation director and former indus- 
trialist, described as “an agent of the 
moneybags who fan up the flames of 
war.” 

A Moscow newspaper recently de- 
scribed Washington: 


“On the banks of the muddy 
Potomac, a new ‘gold fever’ is rag- 
ing. Well-groomed gentlemen with 
gold chains on their fat stomachs 
are forsaking Wall Street and 
rushing to the capital.” 


They are “the real bosses of the im- 
perialist camp.” They own all the 
stock in the “atomic-bomb combine” 
and, naturally, want more bombs 
built and used. 

FBI agents and their “paid provoc- 
ateurs” are everywhere—under the 
bed, behind the curtains, listening on 
the telephone, peeking in the window 
—and beating out confessions with 
heavy whips. There are, according 
to one Soviet writer (Mikhail Bori- 
sov: “The Hounding of Democratic 
Forces by the Ruling Circles of 
America’), “about 6,000 FBI agents 
in Mexico” to maintain “strict poli- 
tical and police control” of that 
neighboring republic. In this mythol- 
ogy, the FBI has special laboratories 
where it breeds Colorado beetles, 
potato pests and other virulent in- 
sects to gnaw the crops of “the 
people’s democracies.” With a grudg- 
ing admiration, one commentator 
said, “Himmler could take lessons 
from the fiendish [J. Edgar] Hoov- 
er.” 

These are some of the myths that 
are dinned into Russian ears in a 
constant flow. To U.S. intelligence 
and such famous Russian scholars as 
Dr. Sergius Yacobsen of the Library 
of Congress, this fanciful picture of 
Ivan Amerikanets is a mirror of 
Soviet life. None of it sounds at all 
imfrobable to the Russians—for how 
could the plight of the downtrodden 
Americans be any better than their 
own? 
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The dramatic army revolt which Gen- 
eral Perén suppressed a month ago 
has focused attention on the Argen- 
tine dictator’s relations with the army 
which first brought him to power. A 
magnificent summary of Peron’s re- 
lations with the military is furnished 
in Robert J. Alexander’s book, The 
Peron Era, to be published by Colum- 
bia University Press on November 2. 
The accompanying article is an abridg- 
ment of a chapter from the book. 
Next week, Mr. Alexander, a member 
of the Rutgers social-science faculty, 
will discuss Peron and the Church. 





LTHOUGH it is from organized labor that Perén has 

derived his greatest popular support, the Army first 
gave him power and the Army will probably have the 
final say. as to his retaining that power. In spite of his 
close association with trade unionists and ordinary work- 
ers during his rapid rise, Peron has remained a staunch 
Army man. Only five days before his inauguration as 
President, he was restored by his predecessor to the 
Army’s active list and promoted from colonel to briga- 
dier-general. 

The coup d’état of June 4, 1943, was essentially a mili- 
tary uprising, in which no important segment of the civil- 
ian population played a significant role; this was in con- 
trast to the Revolution of 1930, which had the active co- 
operation of the Conservative, anti-Irigoyen Radical, and 
Independent Socialist parties. In the 1943 Revolution, no 
party came to the aid of the new regime, and it was not 
until Perén himself organized two groups—the Peronista 
Radicals and the Partido Laborista—that he received 
substantial civilian political backing. 

Even when the Government became “constitutional” 
after the inauguration of Peron as President on June 4, 
1946, military men continued to play a prominent role. 
The Perén cabinet has consistently included several mili- 
tary men. The Peronista provincial governors have in- 
cluded Colonel Mercante in the Province of Buenos 
Aires, Colonel San Martin in Cérdoba, General Velazco 
in Corrientes, Colonel Garcia in Tucuman, General Al- 
barifo in Entre Rios and Colonel Brisoli in Mendoza. 
Brisoli was elected only after a contest with another mili- 
tary man within the Peronista party. 

Other important civilian jobs, such as the chief of the 
Railroad Administration and the head of the National 
Energy Administration, have been held by Army officers. 
The head of Perén’s Federal Police has always been a 
military man. Positions within the Peronista party itself 
are very frequently held by military figures. 

Perén has never apologized for the leading role which 
militarists have played in recent Argentine political his- 
tory. Indeed, in a speeeh given on December 4, 1943, he 
developed the idea that military revolution is a constitu- 
tional phenomenon. In flowery terms, he declared the 
Army to be the moral reserve of the nation, and stated 
that in the June 4, 1943, upheaval “virtue had flown to 
the barracks.” 

Years later, in a speech to the Artillery School, Peron 
presented these naked truths: 


“Government is a struggle, and struggles—be they 
military or economic—are governed by the same prin- 
ciples. A fight is always a fight. And that is the ad- 
vantage which we soldiers have over other people, we 
know the techniques and can better carry out a fight. 
We are better qualified than any other group to win 
in such a struggle. The rest may have the intelligence, 

‘ but the spirit of struggle and the decision to conquer, 
come what may, is more highly developed in the 
soldier than in members of any other profession.” 


The New Leader 
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In addition to appointing high-ranking officers to im- 
portant civilian posts, the Perén regime encouraged an 
interest in politics among the lower ranks when it pushed 
through Congress a law giving non-commissioned officers 
the right to vote. (It is interesting to note, in view of 
Per6n’s campaign in favor of the “descamisados,” that 
the law did not give the franchise to privates.) 

The ‘military orientation of the regime is further in- 
dicated in the law, passed in August 1948, giving the 
Government dictatorial powers in case of war or “a grave 
emergency.” Among these powers is the right to replace 
provincial civil governors with military governors. 

The influence of the military on civilian life is great in 
the economic realm as well. An important part of the 
industrialization program of the Perén Five-Year Plan— 
including the establishment of an iron and steel industry 
—has been put under the Ministry of Defense. 

The colonels and generals are not the only ones to 
benefit from the Perén administration. The average of- 
ficer has seen his pay raised to unprecedented heights. 
For example, a married subaltern (2d lieutenant) in the 
Army in 1945 received about 375 pesos, plus 51 pesos for 
food; in 1949 an officer of the same class received 1,100 
pesos total pay and rations. The New York Herald Trib- 
une reported in 1948 that the Argentine officer as a rule 
received more pay than his opposite number in the United 
States Army. 

These pay increases are but one explanation for the 
very great expansion in military expenditures during the 
Peron regime. A large increase in the manpower of the 
Army undoubtedly occurred between 1943 and 1949, but 
just how large is difficult to tell. Juan Antonio Solari, a 
Socialist leader who has been particularly interested in 
this, said in 1946 that the Army had grown from about 
40,000 in 1943 to more than 100,000. President Perén 
himself reported in 1949 that the Army had been cut 
from a high of 105,000 in 1945 to 70,000. 

Much of the inflated military budget has been spent 
on equipment and construction of military installations. 
Peron revealed, in the middle of 1949, that the Army had 
reached a “satisfactory state of modernization,” achieved 
in part through purchases abroad, but increasingly 
through use of Argentina’s own productive resources. 
There is doubt about the degree to which such an increase 
has really occurred, and it seems reasonable to suppose 
that since 1943 a sizable part of the country’s foreign 
exchange has gone to purchase military equipment. 

The exact extent of this “modernization” of the Argen- 
tine armed forces is unknown, but it is common know- 
ledge that the Air Force boasts four-engined Lincoln 
bombers and at least 100 Gloucester meteor jet fighters 
which were purchased from Great Britain. No other Latin 
American air force possesses these advanced weapons of 
war. 

The military budget has been immense. It was esti- 
mated that, in the 1950 budget, military expenses ac- 
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counted for 25 per cent of the whole. In the fiscal year 
1949, the Ministries of War, Marine and Aviation had a 
total original budget of 1,021 million pesos, to which 
should be added 329 million pesos for autonomous or- 
gans of the three ministries. The sum of 309 millions 
was appropriated for the Ministry of National Defense 
and 45 millions for payment of retirement and pensions 
to ex-soldiers, sailors and airmen. Moreover, on July .24, 
1948, extraordinary credits of 150 millions a year were 
passed to cover salary increases. An additional 16 mil- 
lions was also provided for the Direccién General de 
Gendarmeria, and almost three millions for the Bureau 
of Land Construction of the Ministry of the Navy. 

Under Perén there has been a thorough reorganization 
of the military. Following in the footsteps of the world’s 
large powers, Argentina established a fourth military 
ministry—the Ministry of National Defense. However, 
unlike most nations, Argentina did not make the three 
service ministries—Army, Navy, Aviation—subservient 
to the Ministry of National Defense. This anomalous 
situation, in which the Ministry of National Defense 
takes on some of the aspects of the fourth side of a 
triangle, arose from interservice politics. As a result, Gen- 
eral Humberto Sosa Molina, the architect of the whole re- 
organization, was isolated as Minister of National De- 
fense. 

The open rivalry between the Army and Air Force in 
Argentina has been described as “classic,” and relations 
between the Army and Navy are no better. Although 
Admiral Teisaire has played a large part in Peronista 
politics, and other Navy men have held posts of import- 
ance in the administration, the Navy has the reputation 
of being the service most unfriendly to President Perén. 
This attitude dates from before his inauguration. On 
September 24, 1945, a letter signed by forty-two Navy 
admirals and captains urged the return to constitutional 
government. and, in October 1945, the Navy cooperated 
wholeheartedly in the attempted overthrow of Perén. 
Today, those young men who, though anti-Peronista, 
want to enter the armed forces, gravitate toward the 
Navy. 

In part, the lack of harmony among the armed forces 
is the result of the natural struggle among the three 
services—a situation not unknown in countries like the 
United States and Britain. Such rivalry might be expected 
to be intensified in a country like Argentina, where the 
armed forces cut altogether a bigger swathe in national 
life. It is not unlikely, moreover, that this rivalry is en- 
couraged by Perén himself: So long as the surplus ener- 
gies of the three military services are used up in fighting 
with one another, Perén can be fairly sure that they will 
not join in opposition to him. Divide and rule has long 
been a cardinal principle of politicians, and Peron is: 
without doubt the wiliest politician in Argentina—per- 
haps Latin America—today. 

Such a policy is certainly not without merit, from 
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Perén’s point-of view. There have been evidences that 
the military is becoming restless and, in a country where 
the Army giveth, the Army can also take away. [This 
was written before last month’s “revolt,” which report- 
edly began in the Army’s Campo de Mayo barracks.—Eb. } 
The Perén administration has already been threatened by 
several crises in the relations between the Government 
and the armed forces. At one time, a rumor was circu- 
lated in Buenos Aires that the GOU [the Army clique 
that originally overthrew Argentine democracy—Eb.] 
had ordered Perén to either solve the growing economic 
crisis or step down. 

Another crisis centered on Miguel Miranda, the “eco- 
nomic wizard” of the early part of the Perén adminis- 
tration. The Army and Miranda waged a bitter fight 
over the building of a tin-plate plant. The Army thought 
that this should be in their province, as was the National 
Steel Plant which they were authorized to establish under 
the Five Year Plan. Sefior Miranda, ranking civilian in 
the Government, wanted to have charge of it. After a 
long-drawn-out feud, the military finally won. But for 
some time there was fear that this might cause the mili- 
tary to turn against the whole regime. 

Sefiora Perén herself became a bone of contention be- 
tween the Army and her husband, and on one occasion 
almost caused an open break. The military leaders are not 
fond of Evita and resent her great activity in Argentine 
public affairs. It is reported that in 1948 they demanded 
that she retire from political activity: For several weeks 
after their ultimatum, her public appearances were lim- 
ited and on some of these occasions she made no speeches. 
The Army’s enmity became unmistakable when, twice 
during the month of February 1949, Sefiora Perén tried to 
visit the Campo de Mayo army base outside of Buenos 
Aires and was—like any other civilian—unceremoniously 
turned away by the sentry. Appeals by Evita to her hus- 
band and by him to the Army authorities were to no 
avail. General Humberto Sosa Molina, head of the armed 
forces, stood firm and even refused to leave the Army 
headquarters at Campo de Mayo. 

These unfriendly relations were finally smoothed over, 
and to mark the end of “hostilities” President and Sefiora 





Perén were entertained at Campo de Mayo at a formal 
banquet given by the officers of the garrison. Toasts were 
drunk to the health of all, and Perén, Evita and General 
Sosa Molina all made speeches. 


The threat of Army dissatisfaction continually haunts 


the administration, but it is unlikely that Peron’s fears 
will become reality for some time to come. There are sev- 
eral reasons. First of all, the Army, for the only time in 
its history, is enjoying popularity among the great masses 
of the people. Argentina has not fought any wars for 
nearly eighty years, and the Army before 1943 had be- 
come largely an overgrown police force. Its reactionary 
outlook made it unloved by civilians, and particularly dis- 
liked by organized workers. With Perén in power, the 
Army is experiencing public approval for the first time, 
It relishes being called “our army comrades” instead of 
being regarded with hate. 

In the second place, the Army seems to entertain a 
healthy respect for the power of Perén’s labor legions. 
The workers are unarmed but fanatical, and are capable 
of paralyzing all activity for a longer or shorter period. 
Furthermore, they would not hesitate to turn out in their 
hundreds of thousands and take control of Buenos Aires 
—as they did on October 17—if called upon to do so by 
their “Lider.” No doubt the Army could restore “order,” 
but only at the price of great carnage and violence. It 
would again become violently hated by the masses of the 
people, and the man the regime had overthrown would 
become a national martyr. 

Finally, the Army’s high command is aware of the 
President’s considerable support among the rank-and-file 
of the armed forces. This is said to have been one of 
the reasons why the Army ended its feud with Peron 
early in 1948. Certainly the common soldiers would have 
no particular liking for taking up arms against Argen- 
tine workers. 

It seems that, until the support of Perén among the 
working classes is seriously weakened, the Army will not 
attempt a revolt. It will not risk a clash with hundreds of 
thousands of determined workers, a clash which it could 
undoubtedly win but which would be detrimental to its 
interests for years to come, perhaps for generations. 





BARBER SHOP HARMONY 


Senators Balk at Cutting Off Free Haircuts—Newspaper headline. 


They'll trim the budget for defense, © 
They'll give the Voice a clip, 

They’ll cut on dams and flood control 
And shave both plane and ship. 


They'll shear a bit from tanks and guns, 
They'll snip from bombs and rockets. 
The only thing untouched, in fact, 
Is what is in their pockets. 


BUILDING MATERIAL 
The sale of bricks left over from the remodeling of the White 
House has been beyond expectations—News item. 
Brisk has been the sale of bricks, 
And customers have made no kicks 
Concerning color, size, condition, 
Or price or previous position. 
Still better, there’s no way of knowing 
How many bricks were bought for throwing 
And may come back to build a residence 
With which to house our future presidents. 


—Richard Armour 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


AUL CapBuRY, director of a well- 

known British cocoa firm and 
member of the Friends delegation 
which visited Russia last summer, 
made an appealing and disarming 
impression when he addressed a large 
audience at Harvard University re- 
cently. His sincerity, religious faith 
and devetion to the ideal of peace 
were beyond challenge, but he de- 
veloped a rosy picture of Soviet con- 
ditions. The unpleasant aspects of 
Soviet life were consistently over- 
looked or played down, and one felt 
that ardent pursuit of peace has its 
pitfalls and that bad men can profit 
from the illusions of good men. 

Mr. Cadbury assumed, on the basis 
of a two-week visit in which his con- 
tacts were arranged through Soviet 
officials, that the majority of the 
Soviet people were voluntarily and 
wholeheartedly loyal to Stalin. The 
people, the Christian Science Monitor 
reported him as saying, “believe 
themselves free and make no refer- 
ence to political prisoner camps or 
jails.” 

One certainly can believe the sec- 
ond part of this statement. Few 
Soviet citizens would dare mention 
concentration camps to an inquiring 
foreigner, with an official Soviet in- 
lerpreter around who would report 
every word of disaffection. 

Mr. Cadbury also said that he saw 
no evidences of militarism in Soviet 
schools. This might literally be true, 
without throwing much light on the 
Soviet educational system, for the 
“Potemkin Village” tradition has 
never been carried so far as under 
the Soviet regime. It does not re- 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Bad Men Can 
Use Good Men 


quire much imagination to visualize 
telephoned instructions removing toy 
models of tanks and guns from 
schools on the Friends’ projected 
itinerary. 

Against Mr. Cadbury’s impression 
of a well-fed, happy, contented people, 
one must weigh the evidence fur- 
nished by the hundreds of thousands 
of Soviet citizens, men and women 
raised under Communism, who have 
escaped to freedom, often at the risk 
of their lives. Speeches like Mr. Cad- 
bury’s tend to mislead people as to 
the nature and purposes of Commu- 
nism, and dull their sympathy for the 
innumerable victims of Soviet tyran- 
ny. Thus they prepare consequences 
which men like Mr. Cadbury, would 
probably be the first to deplore— 
when it was too late. 


A BLEAT FROM "LITTLE, RED" 


A Mr. Henry Castor has written to 
me on the stationery of Little, Brown 
and Company, enclosing a statement 
issued by the firm about the exposure 
of a number of its authors and books 
and taking me to task for “incom- 
petence” in praising this exposure. I 
herewith cite part of my reply, to 
which there has been, as yet, no re- 
joinder: 


“No one suggests that all Little, 
Brown books, or even a high pro- 
portion of them, are plugs for the 
Communist party line. What is sig- 
nificant is that, over a period of 
many years, no book critical of 
Communism has appeared on the 
Little, Brown list. A few among 
many examples of Little, Brown 
books that, to put it mildly, would 
not be displeasing to the Kremlin 


are The Great Conspiracy, by Al- 
bert Kahn (known for his associa- 
tion with many Communist-spon- 
sored causes) and Michael Sayers, 
an attempt to prove that the Soviet 
regime has been an innocent vic- 
tim of unprovoked persecution; 
The Diplomat, by James Aldridge, 
a worthless novel with a pro-Soviet 
moral by a writer whose other 
works point in the same direction, 
and All Honorable Men, by James 
Martin. Mr. Martin was actively 
associated with the Wallace cam- 
paign of 1948, which followed a 
line closely parallel to that of the 
Communist party, and his book is 
a Morgenthau Plan type of ad- 
vocacy of crippling the German 
economy. 

“Is it not significant that Little, 
Brown’s ‘expert’ on Poland was 
Anna Louise Strong, its ‘expert’ on 
Russia was Ella Winter, and that 
it could find no more impartial 
and authoritative interpreters of 
the Far Eastern situation than An- 
drew Roth, of Amerasia fame, 
Israel Epstein, pronounced sympa- 
thizer with the Chinese Commu- 
nists, and Owen Lattimore? 

“The character, intent and bias 
of Lattimore’s Solution in Asia are 
very well reflected in the blurb 
which Little, Brown’s publicity de- 
partment placed on the jacket of 
the book: 

“ ‘He [Lattimore] shows that all 
the Asiatic peoples are more in- 
terested in actual democratic prac- 
tices, such as the ones they can 
see in action across the Russian 
border, than they are in the fine 
theories of Anglo-Saxon democra- 
cies which come coupled with 
ruthless imperialism.’ (My italics). 

“One or two such books might 
be publishing aberrations or acci- 
dents. So many (and the foregoing 
list is far from complete) certainly 
illustrate a trend. I would suggest 
that, if Little, Brown wishes to re- 
cover the moral and intellectual 
credit it has lost during this 
period when it was the Mecca of 
so many authors who wished to 
publish books in close conformity 
with the Soviet viewpoint on inter- 
national affairs, it should change 
the’ tactics it followed after 
Counterattack’s well - documented 
exposure. It should cease issuing 
lame and unconvincing justifica- 
tions, perform some editorial 
housecleaning and show a real 
change of heart in the make-up of 
its future publication lists.” 
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Our Tormented Half-Century 


Since Stalin: A Photo History of Our Time. 


By Boris Shub and Bernard Quint. 
Swen Publications. 184 pp. $3.95. 


PICTORIAL HISTORIES have become 
something of a vogue in recent years. 
This latest addition sheds glory on 
the breed. It has all the virtues of 
the genre—it is a big, handsome 
volume, every double-spread beauti- 
fully composed (by Life’s Bernard 
Quint), easy to read and peruse, sim- 
ple in its narrative. But it has, be- 
sides, what too many of these picture 
books lack: the imprint of a nrature 
intelligence. It has, to put it another 
way, not only a slick body but a 
robust mind. Under the beguilingly 
elementary surface, there is solid 
sense. 

The title, Since Stalin, is a mis- 
nomer, presumably selected in the 
interests of salesmanship. The ground 
covered is far more ample and in- 
clusive. The subtitle, “A Photo His- 
tory of Our Time,” comes much 
closer to describing the actual con- 
tent. In effect, the book is a summa- 
tion of our tormented half-century, 
viewed from its most revealing vant- 
age point, which is the drama and the 
tragedy of the Russian Revolution. 

The work may be considered on 
two levels. In its superficial aspect, 
it is an exciting picture story, so 
organized that it makes the subject 
matter accessible to the least sophis- 
ticated reader. In its deeper reaches, 
it is a purposeful interpretatjon of 
the events recorded. On both these 
levels, I think it comes off with flying 
colors. 

Beginning with a close-up of Rus- 
sia toward the end of the last century, 
when the boy Soso Djugashvili was 
growing up’ in Gori and Tiflis, the 


picture-and-text account covers the 
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Author of “The Red Decade,” 


“Assignment in Utopia,” “Stalin” 


revolution of 1905, the two revolu- 
tions in 1917, and the mounting up- 
heavals that have followed, not only 
in Russia but in the rest of the world. 
The rise of Fascism and Nazism, the 
deepening night of Bolshevik totali- 
tarianism, the Moscow-Berlin Pact 
period, the Second World War, the 
victory without peace, the subjuga- 
tion of the satellite countries and the 
unfoldment of the cold war—all of 
this and more is superbly reported in 
terms of key episodes and key per- 
sonalities. 

The result is a book that has ‘the 
impact of a first-rate documentary 
film, in which the “narrative” or 
spoken portion, represented by Boris 
Shub’s text, manages to pack the sub- 
stance of entire chapters into a few 
staccato paragraphs. Often a caption 
under a single picture illuminates a 
wide landscape of ideas or facts. 

Many of the photographs are 
familiar to those who have studied 
closely the course of the Russian 
Revolution and its repercussions in 
the world at large. That was to be 
expected. But a remarkably large 
number are either very rare or ap- 
pear here for the first time in any 
American publication. Every segment 
of the “montage” provides visual 
proof of immense diligence in dig- 
ging up the most apt and significant 
picture. 

It is on the deeper level, however, 
that this reviewer finds the volume 
especially commendable. A funda- 
mental theme runs through its pages 
and gives them political cohesion. 
The theme is, in essence, the one 
that Mr. Shub tackled more directly 


in his previous book, The Choice, 
Unobtrusively, by subtle accéntuation 
of elements obscured by time and by 
propaganda, he reveals the duality 
of rulers and ruled, regime and 
people, the iussian nation and its 
imposed police-state. 

The Soviet people, as reflected in 
the pages of Since Stalin, emerge as 
an entity distinct from the Kremlin 
hierarchy, its police and bureaucracy, 
its cultural and intellectual syco- 
phants. The Russian people figure, 
not as the authors, but as the primary 
victims of the system whose menace 
has by this time so obviously over 
flowed the Russian frontiers. 

What we see in this book amounts 
to a thirty-year civil war between 
the Russian nation and its police: 
state. The Kronstadt rebellion, norm- 
ally glossed over in books on the 
U.S.S.R., is here given the weight it 
deserves. The bitter resistance of the 
peasantry to forcible collectivization, 
the series of blood purges, the warm 
welcome at first accorded the Ger- 
man invaders, the refusal of huge 
numbers of Soviet citizens to return to 
their homeland after the recent war— 
such chapters are underlined as as 
pects of the continuing struggle of 
the people against their dictators. 

By indirection, this critical fact is 
urged upon non-Russian readers and 
thinkers as the key to the current 
dilemma of mankind. Soviet Russia 
is at bottom an occupied country, 
held captive by the gang that hi- 
jacked the revolution. When the free 
world grasps this concept, it can at 
last begin to shape policies looking 


to an alliance with the peoples off a 
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Russia over the heads of their mast- 
ers. Such is the political message of- 
fered by this book. 

An extraordinarily prescient state- 
ment by Winston Churchill on July 
21, 1919—the date is the amazing 
part of it—appears on the title page 
and provides, so to speak, the theme 
of the documentary: 


“Russia, like all great nations, is 
indestructible. Either she must 
continue to suffer and her suffer- 
ings will disturb and convulse the 
whole world, or she must be res- 
cued. . . . I say to the thoughtless, 
I say to the uninstructed, I say to 
the simple, I say to the busy—you 
may abandon Russia, but Russia 
will not‘abandon you. ... You 
cannot remake the world without 
Russia. You cannot go on into vic- 
tory and prosperity and peace and 
leave that vast proportion of the 
human race suffering torture in 
the night of barbarism. I appeal 
to those who have the future peace 
of the world at heart . . . to take a 
grand view of the whole position 
of Russia, and to make one united, 
concerted effort to deliver the Rus- 
sian nation from her appalling 
fate and to restore peace to the 
tortured world.” 


To which Mr. Shub merely adds 
the pregnant words, “No one heed- 
ed.” It took more than three decades, 
and these recent postwar years of 
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> 


Soviet aggrandizement, to make the 
world aware that its own freedom is 
in jeopardy as long as Russia re- 
mains enslaved. This thought crops 
up throughout the book. A four-line 
caption under a picture of the famous 
German anti-Communist, for instance, 
reads: 


“Hildebrandt, here interviewing 


two camera-shy escapees, has said 

that if the West changes its atti- 

tude toward the Stalin regime and 

‘seriously seeks the Russian 

peoples’ friendship, this will pene- 

trate . . . Russia more quickly 
than .. . ten new radio transmit- 
ters.’ ” 

This lesson is underlined in the 
final pages of the book. A masterly 
recapitulation, in less than 1,500 
words, measures the great gulf today 
between the people—“Stalin’s foes as 
always”—and the Kremlin hierarchs. 
Discontent and despair and hatred ot 
the dictatorship, it shows, are rite 
among the Russian workers and col- 
lectivized farmers, in the ruling élite 
and in the Red Army—“world peace 
may depend on the West’s capacity to 
place the democratic alternative to a 
new world within the grasp of the 
officers and soldiers of the Soviet 
Army.” 

This book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to democratic hopes and tech- 
niques. It opens a vista of victory 
without war, through the overthrow 
of the Soviet police-state in concert 
with its greatest and most numerous 
victims and enemies, the peoples of 
Russia. 





A Pavilion Too Removed 


The Pavilion. 
By Stark Young. 
Scribners. 194 pp. $2.50. 


THE LITERATURE of the South has 
a special power, an ability to create 
a strong sense of place, tradition and 
continuity.” Although the culture is 
dangerously parochial, it offers itself 
for exploration and discovery, in its 
stability, in its continuing as a source 
of life. The traditions of the agra- 
rian order are still powerful. 

At times, Mr. Young’s slender 
autobiographical volume succeeds in 
evoking this sense of the South. When 
he deals with the people of his boy- 
hood and adolescence, he carefully 
details idiosyncrasy. In describing 
the life of Como, Mississippi, he 


Reviewed by 
Arthur Geller 


gives us a portrait that is both imme- 
diate and dramatic. 

Generally, the people described in 
The Pavilion are Mr. Young’s rela- 
tions. What impresses us about them 
is their strongly developed con- 
sciousness of family, the sense of 
sharing a common history and fate. 
His great-grandfather had been one 
of the largest landowners in the 
South, and Mr. Young, growing up, 
saw a world of vast farms belonging 
to one or another of his uncles. For 
the author, it was as though his entire 
sensibility was shaped in a close, 
knowing world of solicitous relations, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








PAVILION 


CONTINUED 


so that history seemed almost to be 
family biography. 

Told in a slow and smoothly 
cadenced prose, the anecdotes of the 
local eccentrics take on the quality of 
myth. There is, for example, the story 
of Ben Clanton, an old man who has 
lived in Como for many years, known 
to his neighbors only as a figure of 
contempt, mystery and fascination. 
Rumored to have been a member of 
a fabulous highwaymen’s band, con- 
sidered mad, he daily walked the 
same route alone for innumerable 
years and became an almost legend- 
ary figure to the community. Closely 
seen for once at his sick bed, Clanton 
is in the end revealed. His face, 


thoughtful and quiet, an open book, 
of Greek poetry before him, is viewed 
as that of a man of culture and wis- 
dom. It is at once an expression of 
the Southern aristocratic ethos, with 
its high valuation of literature and 
contemplation. 

While we respond to the image of 
this world, certain omissions of ma- 
terial in other parts of the book ser- 
iously weaken its force. A perceptive 
and erudite drama critic for years, as 
well as a novelist, Mr. Young makes 
only occasional references to the 
theater or to his own writing. It is 
this withholding of a large area of 
his experience and the failure to in- 
tegrate its disparate parts which pro- 


duces a thinness in the writing and 
obscures its intention. 

It is ironical that what the epi- 
graph claims for the book—“a Pavil- 
ion far from the strife of things”’— 
should be its fault. This detachment 
mirrors a reluctance to allow the 
reader too close a contact, while on 
the part of the author himself it be- 
comes a refusal to confront the mater- 
ial unguardedly. Instead of flowing 
from his images, the strongest feel- 
ings—which give the energy to all 
writing—are rigidly blocked and dis- 
torted. The nostalgic tone, the in- 
direct treatment of experience convey 
the attitude that all is past and no 
longer directly felt. 





Linking Free Enterprise with Democracy 


American Conservatism in the Age of Enterprise. 


By Robert G. McCloskey. 
Harvard. 193 pp. $3.25. 


IN AN EXPLORATORY ARTICLE on 


American conservatism published in 
Fortune (March 1950), the present 
reviewer spoke of “the offhand man- 
ner in which conservatives have 
ignored the teachings of their own 
leaders—Adams, Story, Kent, Web- 
ster, even Marshall and Hamilton— 
and have, through clever exegesis and 
myth-making, converted democracy’s 
heroes, Jefferson and Lincoln, into 
their own property.” I went on: 


“They have even expropriated 
radical doctrines and beaten them 
into stout weapons for belaboring 
reformers. The rarest accomplish- 
ment was that of the conservative 
bar, which exhumed the once ex- 
plosive concept of natural rights 
and made it the chief judicial de- 
fense against the first timid state 
attempts at social legislation. 
Hardly less ingenious was the 
process through which the Jeffer- 
sonian liberty of the small land- 
holder to till his soil, eat his bread, 
cast his vote, and worship his God 
without interference from prince 
or priest became the Spencerian 
liberty of the industrialist to amass 
all the wealth and power he pos- 
sibly could get this side of the 
written law. Long since forced in- 
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to a situation that would have been 
untenable intellectually for anyone 
who thought about it in a pro- 
found manner, the conservative 
has sought peace in hardly think- 
ing about it at all. He has found 
it not only more comfortable but 
more profitable to out-democrat 
the democrats.” 


I am pleased to report that a far 
more careful investigator than I, 
Robert G. McCloskey of Harvard’s 
Department of Government, has sup- 
ported and documented this tentative 
thesis in a compact, scholarly, clearly- 
written monograph. By resorting to 
the biographical method—a method 
uniquely suited to the purposes of the 
intellectual historians—Mt. McClos- 
key has thrown new and damning 
light upon the fantastic process 
through which “democracy” and 
“laissez faire” became synonymous 
terms in the American lexicon. His 
representative men—William Graham 
Sumner (the professor), Stephen J. 
Field (the jurist), and Andrew Car- 
negie (the industrialist)—are happy 
choices, not least because their lives 
remind us that the key perpetrators 
of this wondrous intellectual hoax 


were, after all, remarkable men, not 
feckless coupon-clippers. 

This book is easily one of the most 
solid contributions to the growing 
literature of American conservatism. 
I wish that every confessed or re- 
luctant conservative could read these 
pages and their conclusion: 


“If it [free enterprise] can be 
justified, no one can find cause to 
quarrel with it. But it seems fair 
to ask that the issue be plain. And 
the cause of clarity is not served 
by perpetuating a myth which 
identifies an unregulated economic 
order with democracy. That no- 
tion was the result, as we have 
seen, -of a corrosion of national 
ideals so pervasive that it apos- 
tatized the American political tra- 
dition. In one form or another, the 
confusions thus inaugurated have 
survived to clog the channels of 
public policy ever since. Democ 
racy, however, is condemned to no 
such misalliance. Economic regu 
lation of business enterprise raises 
grave issues, but no question of 
the betrayal of democracy is im 
volved. The master concern of de 
mocracy in America is not busi 
ness but humanity; and the prob 
lem of social control should be 
judged with that truth in mind.” 
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Elizabeth Amidst the Alien Corn 


Out of Bondage. 
By Elizabeth Bentley. 
Devin-Adair. 311 pp. $3.50. 


ART WOULD HAVE BEEN better 
served and politics little the worse if 
the story of Elizabeth Bentley had 
been told by a novelist, which Miss 
Bentley is not; nor is her ghost, if 
there was a ghost—and this writer is 
forced regretfully to concede the 
possibility that there was not. 

If you gather from the above that 
the writing in this book is pretty ter- 
tible, you are quite right. As liter- 
ature, Out of Bondage is as corny 
as Miss Bentley’s Vassar, which I 
suspect is cornier during the winter 
visiting-lecturer season than Kansas 
in summer. 

Does this seem too severe? Listen 
to Jacob Golos, Miss Bentley’s NKVD 
boss and lover, responding to the 
news of Hitler’s attack on the Soviet 
Union: 

“*This is the final showdown,’ 
he said in a tone that frightened 
me. ‘Our Fatherland has been »t- 
tacked and the future of all Com- 
munism lies in the balance. Over 
there our comrades are being 
ruthlessly slaughtered; over here 
we must work night and day, 
without any thought 6f rest, until 
the Fascist beasts have been wiped 
out.’ 

“I sat watching him silently, 
realizing with a sick pain in my 
heart that this was the end of any 
personal future we might have 
planned. 

“Almost immediately, with the 
precision of a_ well-thought-out 
plan, Yasha received his instruc- 
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tions from the Russian police. Late 
one night, as I was curled up on a 
couch reading a book, I heard his 
key in the lock. He came in and 
sat beside me wordlessly. . . . 

“Thoughtfully I looked at him 
and for the first time the full im- 
pact of the situation hit me: we 
were now engaged in a total, all- 
out struggle that would determine 
the fate of the world. Yasha, 
with his usual single-mindedness 
of purpose, had unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted his orders; why then 
should I waver? Through my 
mind flashed the words of the 
Communist /nternationale—‘Tis 
the final conflict, let each stand in 
his place-—and I realized all at 
once that never before had I com- 
pletely understood their meaning. 
Heretofore, like most American 
Communists, I had been playing 
at being a revolutionary; now I 
was about ta become one in dead 
earnest. I found, with a strange 
detachment, that I was not fright- 
ened. I had made my choice and 
I should stick to it... .” 


What is indeed frightening is the 
distinct possibility that Miss Bent- 
ley is remembering accurately. That, 
one suspects, is the way the comrades 
actually talked and felt. Was ever 
history made by more abject moral 
and intellectual hams? 

But even that is not the most 
alarming reflection that springs from 
these Woolworth-scented pages. The 
point is that history was made, and 
made disastrously, by these incred- 
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ibly ignorant, shallow and _ senti- 
mental people. They betrayed their 
country, not venally, but romantic- 
ally, for a mess of rancid borscht. 

As literature, Miss Bentley’s narra- 
tive seems always on the edge of 
burlesque. But as a record of fact 
it is extraordinarily convincing. 
From 1934 until well after V-J Day, 
Miss Bentley paddled her lonely little 
canoe of idealism and faith through 
the shallows of academic fellow- 
traveling into the deeper pools of 
the party units, until finally she was 
sucked into the underground and 
used to collect incredible harvests of 
secret documents from dozens of 
high-, middle- and low-level Govern- 
ment employes. These she would 
then deliver to NKVD agents in New 
York. Gregory Silvermaster, Harry 
Dexter White, Lauchlin Currie are 
only a few of the better-known names 
that recur monotonously in her nar- 
rative. They abstracted documents 
by day and photostated them by 
night; they intrigued to place them- 
selves and their fellow-conspirators 
in “productive” positions. They suc- 
cessfully appealed to high authority 
to prevent G-2 from digging them 
out. And the probability is high, 
of course, that some of these agents 
are still there and at work, though 
less actively than during the honey- 
moon with Stalin that Miss Bentley 
chronicles. 

Miss Bentley has redeemed her 
credit with herself and her country 
by helping the FBI and Congression- 
al committees to expose and check- 
mate this conspiracy. To these agen- 
cies she has told the truth, as one 
feels that she has told it in this book. 
If she was once very silly and very 
damaging, so were .. . And to that 
one must add that she was and is 
highly courageous. 
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The Italian Artist in Politics 
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Former managing editor, “Modern Review”; 
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The Watch. 
By Carlo Levi. 
Farrar, Straus. 442 pp. $3.75. 


THIS IS A SPRAWLING book of 
memoirs, somewhat in the manner of 
George Moore’s Hail and Farewell, 
but without Moore’s malicious eye 
for the significant detail or his vivid 
cast of characters. Instead, Levi has 
presented us with lyrically tuned 
musings and a group of disembodied 
time-essences whose wraith-like per- 
sonalities might be variously named: 
the Resistance, Postwar Despair and 
Disorder, Apocalyptic 
and so on through the familiar con- 
cerns of the up-to-date European 
intellectual. To make up for his lack 
of a really alive dramatis personae, 
Levi has given us himself, squarely in 
the center of the stage, but unfortu- 
nately also in the shape of a time- 


Yearnings, 


essence: the Artist in Politics, bored 


with the squabbles and pettinesses of 
factionalism and full of wonder that 
his life-course has brought him to 
live among these possessed creatures. 

More than wonder, Levi has a feel- 
ing of chagrin and disorientation. He 
feels unconnected with the political 
activities in which he is ostensibly in- 
volved, his past life in the anti- 
Fascist movement seems unreal and 
distant, and his present situation as 
the editor of a left-wing newspaper 
in Rome seems to him but a favored 
position on a rapidly sinking ship. 
Two events occurring at almost the 
same time set him searching, among 
all the cross-currents of inauthentic 
“times,” for that absolute “time” 
which is uniquely his. His watch, a 
present from his father on graduation 
and therefore a symbol of the safe 
past and family continuity, falls to 
the floor and breaks, and Parri’s Re- 
sistance-created government, the con- 
crete expgession of Levi’s long years 
of anti-Fascist work in the “Justice 
and Liberty” movement and the 
Action party, collapses. 
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The advantage of the superior sort 
of journalism which Levi practices is 
here exemplified, for it permits him 
to highlight neatly the general rela- 
tions which exist between the per- 
sonal and the historical. But its dis- 
advantage and limitation is also clear, 
since the necessary relations between 
a particular man and a particular 
historical event must always lie be- 
yond its grasp. Unlike Proust’s, 
Levi’s reverie on time is occasioned 
more by an arbitrary historical event 
than a powerful personal inevitabil- 
ity. Yet the individual’s time-schedule 
is rarely so arranged that it coincides 
in its fullness with the happenings 
covered by the newspapers. Indeed, 
Levi is soon made restive by the dis- 
crepancy, though instead of facing 
the task of trying to feorder his ex- 
perience in the fragmented world in 
which he finds himself, he takes the 
easy way out and becomes an intel- 
lectual tourist, going off on a capri- 
cious journey among the grotesque 
aspects of postwar Italy. The report- 
age is at times lively and amusing, 
but, like all reportage, it tends to 
transform the book’s chief character, 
Levi himself, into a mere passive re- 
cording apparatus. 

But the great surprise of this book, 
especially after Levi's successful 
Christ Stopped at Eboli, is the fact 
that Levi, committed to a search for 
his unique self, reveals himself as a 
perfect gathering-place for the most 
common Italian characteristics. To 
begin with, the style. What charmed 
us’ in Levi’s first book was its benevo- 
lent shrewdness, its city man’s sharp 
eye for the details of southern 
Italian peasant life. It now appears 
that these qualities were not particu- 
larly prized by Levi, for now we find 
him running after that curse of the 
Italian literary man: Style—that is, 


the fancy way of saying the uninter- 
esting. His is a style based, if only in 
fascinated reaction, on the romantic 
rhetoric of D’Annunzio, prose-poetry 
whose inspiration seems to lie in 
wait for baroque, densely colored 
“still lifes.” It is a form almost un- 
known in English; and in Italian, 
though it has been widely used by 
certain essayists of the “third page” 
—that journalistic phenomenon so 
strange to Americans, where human- 
interest stories, serious accounts of 
Russian politics, and brief inquiries 
into the versification of Dante’s early 
poetry or Victor Hugo’s love letters 
are printed side by side—it has 
rarely attempted a full-length book. 
There is a whole group of Italian 
writers who have remained in the 
shadow of D’Annunzio’s influence, 
writers who have had no success 
abroad because their subject matter 
is so peculiarly Italian, while their 
prose style, being so dependent on a 
play with the subtler values of the 
language, would render translation 
an unending problem. Levi has modi- 
fied the manner, but its distinguishing 
fault still clings to it: a poverty of 
syntactical resources masked by an 
undifferentiated outpouring of meta- 
phors. Its best practitioners, such as 
Emilio Cecchi and Aldo Palazzeschi, 
are literary men in an old tradition: I 
imagine them behind their spacious, 
beautifully polished desks, old, mild 
gentlemen who have found in art a 
secure though tiny refuge from life’s 
uproars. They all wear, I am sure, 
black velour hats, velveteen jackets, 
and compose their delicate pieces 
with something that looks very much 
like a quill. Though it is hard to 
assimilate Levi, anti-Fascist and Re- 
sistance fighter, to this academic 
image, yet every stylistic and esthetic 
indication compels us to it. A cul- 
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tural atmosphere, it seems, extends 
its damaging effects in all directions, 
ignoring even the harsh lines drawn 
by political warfare. 

Levi has but two notes in his 
esthetic register: irony and the gro- 
tesque. The ironic tone is wholly his 
and could have been the book’s for- 
tune if it were not that irony, to be 
properly enjoyed, must have clearly 
defined targets. Incomprehensibly, 
Levi has cloaked all his characters 
and situations in a romantic haze. 
But the interest in the grotesque is 
typical, marking all of contemporary 
Italian literature, which still is vic- 
timized by the rhetorical richness of 
the language. It is a decadent, latter- 
day expression of the baroque. In 
contrast to Verga and Verdi, it re- 
verses the true order of things and 
tries to incite emotion by seeking 
out the outrageous and queer, not 
from any inner need, but simply to 
provide a setting in which prose of 
a highly colored sort might be com- 
posed. Italian critics reviewing this 
book were shocked by Levi’s seem- 
ing lack of humanitarian feeling and 
ascribed his penchant for the gro- 
tesque to a deficiency in morality. 
Which only proves that the critics 
themselves have been so subjected to 
the common esthetic that they no 
longer can distinguish it. The gro- 
tesque, in fact, is simply the most evi- 
dent expression of an Italian pre- 
dilection for the excessive, touching 
everything in the broad artistic world 
from re-designed Paris models, 
tricked out in an enormous weight of 
decorative junk, to the style of prac- 
tically every newspaper article. After 
more than twenty years of rhetoric, it 
is no wonder that the drum-beating 
and blaring still go on—though now 
in less pernicious spheres. 

But it is in politics, and the 
metaphysics that politics prompts in 
him, that Levi’s personality blurs 
completely into the general Italian 
image. As perhaps the world’s last, 
cornered individualist, the Italian 
considers politics, when he is speak- 
ing from the heart and has no im- 
mediate interests at stake, from a 
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populist standpoint not unlike that 
disastrously espoused some years ago 
by Upton Sinclair. All politicians 
are grafters, all programs are bally- 
hoo and puffs of sound, all the deeds 
of politics are calculated to impale 
the interests of the “People.” In an 
age of power-politics such as ours, 
Italians, who have never been or- 
ganized into a state, may seem one 
of the last remaining pockets of re- 
sistance to the terror and monotony 
of the ever-advancing Behemoth. 
What is forgotten is that politics, 
precisely in our times, demands not 
a lesser but a greater sense of duty 
and responsibility. And Levi follows 
the Italian pattern with orthodox 
unoriginality. Although decked out 
in sumptuous prose and a bohemian 
get-up, our Italian grass-roots popu- 
list, disgusted with all politics—ex- 
cept, of course, his own—and hanker- 


ing for an infinite, is easy to discern. 
In fact, the party of which Levi was 
a leading member, the Action party, 
was in its way a quintessence of this 
Italian distrust of the state and its 
affairs, composed, as it was, ot a 
group of intellectuals forced into 
exile and common activity by Fas- 
cism, but unable, despite years of 
sacrifice and suffering, to establish a - 
practical program. The saddest thing 
about the Action party, one stage of 
whose disintegration Levi describes 
here, is that it contained the most 
intelligent, idealistic men who have 
entered Italian politics in the recent 
period. Now they are either enthralled 
by the Stalinists or outside of politics 
entirely. Sadder yet is the realization 
that Levi, in the very act of chron- 
icling his party’s break-up, ten- 
aciously insists on those weaknesses 
which were responsible for it. 





A Labor 


Sagas of Struggle. 
Selected by Samuel Colton. 
Claridge. 128 pp. $2.25. 


THE EDITOR of an anthology must 
have an audience in mind. Sam Col- 
ton’s, I’m sure, were the people in 
the labor movement with whom he 
has worked these past twenty years— 
both old-timers and the new members 
who attended his classes at Rutgers 
and Cornell. 

For the union class, Mr. Colton 
wanted a source book of illustrative 
material, as well as something which 
would provide inspiration and a 
chance to learn from labor’s past. In 
addition, Mr. Colton wanted to reach 
the public, whose attitudes about 
labor are often shaped by “the im- 
pressions derived from the hysteria 
of the headlines.” He has succeeded 
admirably. The greatest defect of 
Sagas of Struggle is that it is not 
longer. But despite its brevity, Col- 
ton’s book is more than a quick look 
at labor. It is a sampling of the 
people of American labor, people like 
George Papashvily, who, after a 


Anthology 


Reviewed by 
Tom Brooks 


strike victory, refused “to work for 
such a boss—man with no manners 
at all and, is awful thing to say, a 
man in my opinion, who couldn’t 
ever learn any”; Ladislas Wyznow- 
ieki, who wore his CIO button 
proudly; old Ned McDermott, who 
managed to say a few words of sense 
at a critical moment in his union’s 
history; the Danbury Hatters, who 
fought a legal case for twelve years; 
Pola, the union organizer who hated 
Sundays; Ettor-Giovannitti, who 
helped lead a strike; and the “Chil- 
dren of the Coal Shadow.” After you 
read the 1903 report of life among 
the coal miners, you will never again 
be puzzled by the stubborn loyalty 
the miners give their union. 

Colton’s selections build up to the 
affirmation of faith by the girl striker, 
Yetta, who sums up what this an- 
thology says about the union move- 
ment: “We’re fighting for the old 
promises.” 
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HE OPENING GUN of the New York 

Philharmonic is the starting sig- 
nal of the nation’s music season. 
This year, Dmitri Mitropoulos made 
it go off with a bang by introducing 
for the first time in America the 
short one-act opera, Arlecchino, by 
Ferruccio Busoni. 

Busoni, who was born in Italy 
but spent most of his life in Ger- 
many, where he died in 1924, was 
modern music’s enfant terrible. A 
brilliant pianist with an extraordi- 
nary mind, he came to exert a great 


influence, both as theoretician and’ 


composer, upon a younger genera- 
tion of disciples among whom the 
late Kurt Weill and Mr. Mitropoulos 
are perhaps the most prominent. 

Busoni was the kind of unfettered 
genius who lets his abundant imagi- 
nation run rampant. His ideas, both 
as composer and as student of es- 
thetics, were inspired, occasionally 
grandiose. But they were ideas that 
sprang into his head in a vehement 
outburst, often untouched by tradi- 
tion, and they operated on his fertile 
mind like an incendiary bomb. The 
result was flashes outside any his- 
torical frame of reference. Thus Bu- 
soni, like his precursor Berlioz and 
his contemporary Scriabine, im- 
presses one today as a supreme 
genius-dilettante. 

His opera Arlecchino demonstrates 
this to the point of being painful. 
Written between 1914 and 1916, at 
a time when the world seemed to be 
going up in flames, it is ideologically 
a work of complete nihilism. It is a 
satire on war—Busoni was one of 
the few who settled in Zurich during 
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By Kurt List 


Music Season 
Opens with a Bang 


the great conflagration of World War 
I and refused to enter any of the bel- 
ligerent countries. 

It is also a satire on the bourgeois 
virtues of marriage and fidelity. Clad 
in the style of the commedia 
dell’arte, it meets head-on a world 
that, for Busoni as for every sensi- 
tive artist since, has lost much mean- 
ing and all decency. It maintains 
a negative attitude toward every- 
thing it ridicules, unaware of possi- 
ble solutions which, as we know 
today, never existed. In its hatred of 
all existence, it never preaches, with 
the ultimate result that to Busoni, as 
to one of the leading characters in 
his opera, all “this is completely 
incomprehensible.” 

Obviously, Arlecchino stood god- 
father to such similarly faithless 
works as Stravinsky’s L’Histoire d’un 
Soldat and Weill’s Dreigroschenoper. 
Whether any revitalization of West- 
ern musical culture gone to pot could 
emerge from this kind of negativism 
is doubtful. But the critic is not re- 
quired to inject hope into a dying 
carcass. His function is, as Lassalle 
once put it, to “expound what exists” 
and, as purely social criticism, these 
three works have spoken a powerful 
message. 

The music is a different story. 
Busoni’s music is mainly rhythmic. 
It has a certain metric drive which 
alone constitutes whatever origin- 
ality it possesses. Melodically, it is 
wholly eclectic. Torn between his 
Italian descent and his adopted Ger- 
man home, Busoni for a long time 
could not make up his mind whether 
his spiritual father was Bach or 


Verdi. In Arlecchino, he decides for 
the latter with nearly disastrous re 
sults, for he has neither Verdi's 
melodic gift nor his ethical back. 
bone. Thus, his melodies are spine- 
less imitations of Verdi patterns; 
occasionally, they are enlivened by 
curious harmonic shifts that make 
them sound slightly off-key. But his 
harmonies, too, are schematic; there 
is no integration of distant keys, 
only a sudden jumping without tran- 
sition into the farthest regions. 

Busoni’s treatment of harmony 
gives the melody and structure of 
his music a certain kind of dis. 
embodiment which enchanted a dis- 
illusioned postwar generation, just 
as Berlioz’s awkward handling of 
chord progressions had enchanted 
the young French romantics who 
were attracted by the extra-social 
position of Goethe’s Werther rather 
than by the typical experience of his 
Wilhelm Meister. Perhaps unwitting- 
ly, Busoni evoked the picture of -the 
grotesque as Berlioz had evoked the 
heroic and Scriabine the sensuous. 
And it is no accident that these three 
composers maintained a stranglehold 
on a certain tendency in twentieth- 
century music of which Hindemith is 
perhaps the most significant expon- 
ent. 

Today Busoni is all but forgotten. 
His influence, however, persists—not 
only in Hindemith, who has turned 
toward new paths of late, but more 
strongly in a whole generation of 
post-Nazi German musicians, most 
notably Carl Orff. 

One is grateful to Mr. Mitropoulos 
for having renewed our acquaint- 
ance with one of modern music’s 
seminal forces. Whether an estheti- 
cism of the absolutely negative can 


inspire and direct our new music in }/ 


the long run, or a completely new 
affirmation of cultural faith is needed 
to this end, are questions no per 
former can decide. But by presenting 
both sides of the issue, he can at 
least give us an objective picture. 
And this, in most satisfactory fash- 
ion, was done by the New York 
Philharmonic. 
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Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 
Takes Up Yalta Debate 


It seems to me about time for you to throw 
the towel into the ring on behalf of William 
Henry Chamberlin, who has now been twice 
mercilessly pummeled by Joseph Alsop in their 
ggument over Yalta [THE New Leaner, Sep- 
tember 10, October 1]. 

One point in Mr. Chamberlin’s rebuttal de- 
gtves attention, however, because it is typical 
of the fast-and-loose way in which some of the 
prewar isolationists play with the history of the 
yar. Mr. Chamberlin claims, on the word of an 
midentified and anonymous authority, that 
‘MacArthur, before Yalta, recommended nego- 
tiations on the basis of Japanese peace feelers” 
and that Roosevelt rejected this recommenda- 
tion. This claim is without foundation. Even 
MacArthur has never made it. His own com- 
munications with Roosevelt and Marshall would 
tefute it. And the latest refutation is to be 
found in The Forrestal Diaries, page 31, where 
Forrestal describes a long conversation with 
MacArthur about the last stages of the war 
with Japan. In this conversation, which was 
held after Yalta, MacArthur emphasized to For- 
testal the necessity of getting the Soviet Union 
into the Far Eastern war. 


“He felt,” Forrestal noted, “that we should 
secure the commitment of the Russians to 
active and vigorous prosecution of a cam- 
paign against the Japanese in Manchukuo 
of such proportions as to pin down a very 
large part of the Japanese army; that once 
this campaign was engaged we should then 


He said he felt that our strength should be 
reserved for use on the Japanese mainland, 
on the plain of Tokyo, and that this could 
not be done without the assurance that the 
Japanese would be heavily engaged by the 
Russians in Manchuria. He expressed doubt 
that the use of anything less than sixty di- 
visions by the Russians would be sufficient.” 


MacArthur was even critical of the Russians 
for not asking for enough material to equip an 
amy of the size he considered necessary. 

Of the two possibilities, it seems rather more 
likely that Mr. Chamberlin was deceived by his 
‘ery high and responsible authority” than that 
Mr. Forrestal was deceived by General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Mr. Alsop seems to me on incontrovertible 
found when he argues that “Roosevelt and 
Churchill had no alternative but to attempt 
the Yalta negotiation.” In this connection, let 
te cite André Malraux, whom even Mr. Cham- 
berlin might perhaps regard as an anti-Com- 
Qunist source. Roosevelt-and Churchill went to 
Yalta, wrote Malraux in 1948, 


“for reasons which, even today, do not seem 


so bad to me. Our attempt to reach an agree- 
ment with the Russians entailed a liability 
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THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


which was, for France, very heavy. But 
would it not have been still heavier if we 
had refused even the attempt? I do not 
think that anyone could have remained in 
power in France, or even in the United 
States, if he had brought about a break with 
Russia, which at that time would have 
seemed to have no justification.” 
Cambridge, Mass. ARTHUR SCHLESINGER Jr. 


Professor Schlesinger takes issue with me 
on two counts: the testimony in The Forrestal 
Diaries that MacArthur wanted large Russian 
participation in the closing phase of the Far 
Eastern war and André Malraux’s approval of 
the Yalta negotiations. 

I can only repeat that the source of the 
statement in America’s Second Crusade that 
MacArthur, before Yalta, recommended nego- 
tiations on the basis of Japanese overtures was 
an eminent member of the inner circle of White 
House advisers. I hope that at some time it may 
become possible to give his name. One possible 
explanation of this apparent discrepancy is 
that MacArthur, after the Yalta decisions had 
been taken, felt that, if Russia was to be 
brought in, this should be done on as big a 
basis as possible. 

In any event, my criticism of the Far East- 
ern decisions of Yalta is not affected, as I see it, 
by the fact—assuming Forrestal’s accuracy— 
that MacArthur greatly overestimated the Jap- 
anese power of resistance. Every new casualty 
list from Korea is an additional condemnation 
of the political decision, for which Roosevelt 
must bear primary responsibility, to invite and 
bribe the Soviet Union to invade Manchuria 
and Korea. 

I cannot follow Mr. Schlesinger’s apparent 
reasoning that, because André Malraux is an 
anti-Communist, he is necessarily infallible in 
his judgment of Yalta. And, of course, the point 
is not the attempt to reach an agreement with 
Stalin, but the dishonorable and highly dis- 
advantageous terms on which this worthless 
agreement was reached. 

I am glad to meet Mr. Schlesinger, or any- 
one else, on the ground of reasoned argument. I 
am sorry to be obliged to call Mr. Schlesinger 
to account for a very different kind of polemics, 
irresponsible defamation and distortion of the 
viewpoint of those with whom he disagrees. I 
am using THE New LEADER as a forum in this 
connection because I know from a previous 
experience that the New York Post, in which 
Mr. Schlesinger’s aspersion appeared, is in- 
capable of the elementary fairness of printing 
a reply to a personal attack. Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr. writes in the Post of August 26: 


“IT don’t suppose there is much serious 
doubt how Yalta will go down into history 
(assuming that a fascist revolution does not 
install William Henry Chamberlin and John 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








READ 


Questions for Communists’ 
by Stephen Naft 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


When Questions for Com- 
munists was first published, 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an important 
new weapon had _ been 
found to combat Commu- 
nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new 
and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if 
you want to understand— 
or want your friends to 
understand — the machina- 
tions of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 


25c per copy 
3 for 50c 
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“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI” 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
akin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 


10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 
Tue New LEapER 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. 








SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
THe New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 

in 5-8844. THe New Leaver 

heatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 








DEBS ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
AND CELEBRATION 


The 96th Anniversary of the 
Birth of Eugene V. Debs will 
be celebrated on Friday, Nov. 
2, 8 p.m., in the Debs Audi- 
torium, 7 East 15th St., New 
York, N.Y. Speakers: James 
Oneal, Julia Shainblum, Louis 
P. Goldberg, Will Stern, Joseph 
Leventhal, August Claessens. 
Concert: Millicent Glaser, so- 
prano. Admission Free. Na- 
tional Conference, Social 
Democratic Federation, opens 
Saturday, Nov. 3, 10:30 a.m., 
at 7 East 15th St. Further ses- 
sions Nov. 3, 2:30 p.m., and 
Sunday, Nov. 4, 2:30 p.m. The 
main attraction of the weekend 
will be the Meyer London 
Commemoration Dinner, No- 
vembet 4, p.m., at Hotel 
Commodore. Speakers: ex-Con- 
gressman Edward Keating, 
James Oneal, Dr. Isabel Lon- 
don, Joseph Baskin, Adolph 
Held, Abraham Miller, Marx 
Lewis, and others. 
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T. Flynn as official national historians and 
consign the rest of us to concentration 
camps) .” 

The obvious implication is that I am such an 
ardent sympathizer with fascism that I would 
be selected as an official historian in the (hap- 
pily most improbable) contingency that a fascist 
regime should take over power in this country. 
This is not only a falsehood, but a very easily 
demonstrable one. I am glad to refer anyone 
interested in my views on fascism to Chapter IT 
in America’s Second Crusade and Chapter VIII 
in my Confessions of an Individualist. Anyone 
familiar enough with my writing to be war- 
ranted in expressing an opinion knows that I 
am intensely sensitive to the danger of state 
encroachment on the rights of the individual. 
I don’t see how this attitude could conceivably 
fit in with the role of fascist official historian, 
since statism is a large and dominant element 
in fascism, as in Communism. 

The real danger is not that a fascist revolu- 
tion will undertake the rather superfluous task 
of blackening Yalta. The danger is that the 
appalling foreign-policy blunders (of which 
Yalta was the culmination and symbol) which 
paved the way for our present plight in inter- 
national affairs will be coyered up and white- 
washed. 


Cambridge, Mass. Wittt1am Henry CHAMBERLIN 


Says ‘Progressive’ Educators 
Are Enemies of Education 


In his letter in THE New Leaver of August 
27, Professor C. E. Ayres states that I would 
make my position (re “progressive” education) 
much clearer if I would indicate my position 
with reference to Allen Zoll and his “National 
Council of Education.” Like millions of other 
Americans who have the temerity to challenge 
the substitution of “progressive” education for 
sound education, I know nothing of either. 
Neither are issues on the subject of the merits 
of “progressive” education, but, with an in- 
tellectual dishonesty characteristic of the ex- 
ponents of the new substitute for education, 
serve as a convenient red herring in avoiding 
a discussion on the merits. In the verbose 
lexicon of “progressive” educators, the “enemy” 
includes anyone who opposes the esoteric cult 
of “progressive” education. 

The “enemies” of education were identified 
with fine restraint by Professor Harold Rugg 
of Columbia, high priest of “progressive” edu- 
cation at Ohio State University, as follows: 

“The names of the patrioteers and organi- 
zations change but their devilish motives 
never change. 

“Most of them are crooked and subversive 
of the American way... . 

“They’re in every town in America, led 
by professional rabble-rousers and backed 


by large sums of money. They are mer. 
chants of conflict—yellow newspapers with 
disgruntled editors, the commentator with a 
yen for the microphone, lap-dog women, 
businessmen’s clubs, Rotary, the American 
Legion, chronic letter writers and the pres 
tige hunters. é 

“These are the real enemies—and the 
active ones—of education.” 

Professor Rugg’s hysterical nonsense was 
branded by the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch a 
disgrace, to the community and an insult to 
Ohio State teachers and students. Characteristi- 
cally, the “progressive” educator descends to 
vilification rather than permit a critical exami. 
nation of the nostrum which is being infiltrated 
as a substitute for education. The “progressive” 
educator is the real enemy of education. 

New York City MatrHew J. SHEviin 


Denies Calling Catholics 
Sole Religious Transgressors 


My attention has just been called to William 
Henry Chamberlin’s column of August 6, in 
which he comments on my letter in THE New 
LEADER of May 21. 

I am not concerned with replying to Mr. 
Chamberlin’s latest generalizations, but I can- 
not overlook one flagrantly untrue statement, 
“Mr. Lichtenstein’s letter assumes, if it does not 
state explicitly,” writes Mr. Chamberlin, “that 
all instances of pressure exercised by religious 
groups or of egregrious bigotry are of Catholic 
origin.” Now, I submit that my letter, whether 
taken in whole or in part, contained nothing 
either explicit or implicit which could justify 
Mr. Chamberlin’s assertion. My criticism of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy for its undemocratic 
political activities does not in any way make me 
an apologist for similar transgressions attribu- 
table to non-Catholic religious leaders. Mr. 
Chamberlin’s mode of argument is similar to 
that used by American slaveholders before the 
Civil War—they “defended” slavery by pointing 
to the deplorable condition of workers in North 
ern factories. This, of course, did not lessen the 
monstrous evil of slavery in the smallest degree. 
Washington, D. C. STANLEY LICHTENSTEIN 


Sees G. D. H. Cole’s Thinking 
Dominated by Anti-Americanism 


I note with interest Lawrence Smith’s letter 
with regard to Prof. G. D. H. Cole’s “clear and 
provocative thought” [THe New Leaner, Octobet 
22]. I entirely agree, as my citing of his “irre 
tional prejudice against America” makes cleat, 
that Professor Cole’s comments on foreign af 
fairs have little value. 

Whatever may have been the case in 1942 
in 1951 it seems to me that it is this prejudice 
against America, rather than sympathy for the 
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Soviet Union, which constantly leads Professor 
Cole astray. On domestic affairs, I find that he 
has interesting and often valuable comments to 
contribute. 

Chevy Chase, Md. Davin C, WILLIAMS 


Suggests Readers Aid 
NAACP in Cicero Fight 


I was shocked to read the editorial on “The 
Cicero Travesty” [THe New Leaper, October 
1]. I wonder if it would not be a good idea 
for THE New LeEapeERr to print the address of 
the NAACP and suggest that contributions be 
sent to aid the fight. 

Cambridge, Mass. Witt1am FE. LEucHTENBURG 


We heartily subscribe to Mr. Leuchtenburg’s 
suggestion. Contributions can be addressed to 
the NAACP’s national headquarters at 20 West 
4th St., N. Y. C—Ep. 


Holds Church’s Separatist Policy 
Hurts Catholics, non-Catholics 


Norbert Muhlen is right in distinguishing 
(in “The Phantom of ‘Popism,” THe New 
LeapeR, September 17) between the earlier 
Know-Nothing anti-Catholicism and the present 
growing awareness among educated Americans 
of a danger to democracy from Romanism. But 
some of his statements need comment or cor- 
tection. For instance, it is not at all curious 
that “the Catholic menace to democracy has 
been discovered so recently”; the reason is that 
it has only recently developed as Romanism has 
gained power in the United States. 

Every immigrant group which has come to 
this country has met hostility from earlier in- 
habitants. The Indians resented the first set- 
tlers; the first settlers resented the Quakers 
and Baptists; the “old-stock Americans” re- 
sented nineteenth-century immigrants. But most 
of these groups have overcome that hostility 
and merged with the general population; only 
a few groups have not been absorbed, and not 
all of those for the same reasons. 

Catholics have resisted absorption largely be- 
cause of the separatist policies of the Roman 
hierarchy. One would smile at a Baptist War 
Veterans Organization, a Baptist Rural Life 
Conference or a Baptist parochial-school system 
demanding support from non-Baptist citizens. 
But the hierarchy’s claim to exclusive possession 
of “the truth” has bred a refusal to mingle with 
“heretics” in many worthwhile organizations. 

This fixed policy of “including themselves 
out” has harmed not merely relations with other 
Americans, who naturally resent such discrimi- 
Nation, but Catholics themselves, by depriving 
them of participation in many good works. Some 
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of our noblest American citizens have been 
Catholic priests and laymen, but anyone who 
has read Leo Trese’s Vessel of Clay (Sheed and 
Ward, 1950) will be saddened by the revelation 
of how a conscientious priest is hampered by 
the frustrating restraints imposed on him by his 
church. And Catholic laymen are often uncer- 
tain whether their generous impulses are not 


in conflict with the authoritarian pronounce- Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN Znd 
ments of the hierarchy. Sook by 
r Yetne OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
It was only natural that Catholic immigrants Adapted A. Pulitzer 
coming from countries where the authority of ee iieed by SWALOGN 


the priest was dominant should continue that 
tradition here. But Americans who have resided 
in countries where Church and State went hand 
in hand may well be apprehensive as they see 
the growth of the Roman Church here at home. 
The hope of the Church, and perhaps of the 
country, rests largely with the younger Catholics 
who claim for themselves as individuals the re- 
ligious freedom which the American tradition 
guarantees them. 

Hamilton, N. Y. Leo L. RocKwe.i caver’ MICHAELS 
ALLAN NIXON 
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Protests Editorial 
On Jessup and McCarthy 


I was quite disgusted with your editorial, 
“Jessup and McCarthy” [THE New LEaper, 


October 15], your confusion of the two issues LEARN ENGLISH 


and unfairness to McCarthy. 


Fairmont, Minn. Harriet SMITH IN BROOKLYN 
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EDITORIAL 


The Head of Clay 


IF WE WERE STALIN, we would send a letter of thanks 
to Collier’s, and simultaneously republish for Russian con- 
sumption portions of the issue it has just put out, entitled 
“Preview of the War We Do Not Want.” We would begin 
by reproducing the cover, showing a GI with fixed bayo- 
net standing guard over Occupied Russia. Next, we would 
publish Collier’s-vivid pictorial version of an A-bomb at- 
tack on Moscow and Edward R. Murrow’s apocryphal 
account of it. Other appropriate items would include a 
map showing the “Western forces” penetrating Russia as 
far as Kiev and the Pripet Marshes; another illustrating 
the bombing of Stalingrad, Smolensk, Baku and other 
Russian points; an ultra-realistic picture of a paratroop 
invasion of the Urals (together with Lowell Thomas’s im- 
aginary report of it) ; Oksana Kasenkina’s appeal for the 
restoration of the Russian Orthodox Church; an artist’s 
version of a performance of Guys and Dolls in Occupied 
Moscow, and, Arthur Koestler’s report from Russia in 
“1960” giving the newly freed country’s political parties 
such titles as: “Unified Monarchist Great-Russian Party,” 
“Ukrainian Separatist Party,” “Avengers of Trotsky” and 
“Servants of God.” i 

Collier’s, of course, did not intend to have its preview 
of the next war put to such use. A note describes its pur- 
pose as being to “warn” Stalin, to appeal to “reason and 
understanding,” and to demonstrate that “we will win” 
the war if it is forced upon us. It just never occurred to 
Collier’s that Stalin could display the whole magazine be- 
fore the Russians as an example of American “war- 
mongering” —a typical example, he might add, judging 
by the names of such stellar contributors as Robert E. 
Sherwood, Hanson W. Baldwin, Hal Boyle, Walter P. 
Reuther, Senator Margaret Chase Smith and the others 
mentioned above. But all Collier's need have done, to 
gauge the probable effect of its special issue on Iron 
Curtain countries, was ask itself: What would have been 
America’s reaction if Ogoniok, the Soviet weekly, had 
devoted a whole issue entitled, “Preview of the War We 
Do Not Want,” to showing how the U. S. S. R. could win 
a war precipitated by the U. S. 

We understand perfectly the motivation of Collier’s 
editors. Here—they said to each other—is a wonderful 
way of scaring the world back to its senses; let’s show 
what World War III will really look like, as viewed from 
the vantagepoint of the victors (ourselves) in 1960— 
and let’s pull no punches. 

It must be said for Collier’s that it didn’t pull any 
punches—but neither did it score any bullseyes. Indivi- 
dually, some of the pieces: are interesting futuristic rap- 
portage; collectively, they add up to an immature but 
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frightening image, not of the world, but of America, 

The first point to be made is that, while Collier’s editor. 
ially disclaims the theory of preventive war, its special 
number can be construed, not inaccurately, as a plea for 
preventive war. It says, in effect—Sherwood, explicitly, 
in the lead article—that war is inevitable. If that is so, 
why not indeed start it now and get it over with? 

Secondly, America is shown as a destroyer. It is care- 
fully and repeatedly stated that World War III is being 
fought against Communism, not the Russian people; and 
our wartime political strategy is to separate the two. How- 
ever, since no military force has ever managed to single 
out its precise enemy, but has always found it necessary 
to attack positions which might inflict heavy civilian casu- 
alties (Sherwood has the President succumbing to the 
clamor to A-bomb Moscow), Collier’s intelligent political 
formula is undermined by its basic thesis (war is inevit- 
able) and the wealth of military detail required to dem- 
onstrate it. In short, in trying to frighten the Kremlin, 
Collier’s may well succeed in frightening the Russian 
people and rallying them behind the Kremlin—which is 
the opposite of what we seek. 

Since Collier’s imaginary third world war is portrayed 
almost exclusively in military terms, great emphasis is 
laid upon new weapons of destruction: guided missiles, 
schnorkel submarines, A-bombs. At the same time, an 
attempt is made also to stress the millenium that will 
follow: a world completely disarmed, the end of national- 
ism, and Orwellian UN alphabet agencies supplying the 
bombed-out Russians with food and clothing. Here, in 
short, is the next postwar program. What heartening 
reading this will make for those who must first be killed! 
Will it be surprising if they put to Collier’s, and to Amer- 
ica, this question: Why are you expending such great 
effort to secure the next peace and so little to secure this? 

To add to the realism of Collier’s post-World War Ill 
millenium, Sherwood produces Tito as one of its probable 
heroes. “And as Yugoslav morale ascended,” he writes 
in his “1960” account of how the war began with a satel- 
lite-Soviet invasion of Yugoslavia, “so did Tito’s prestige 
throughout the anti-Communist world. He was the hero of 
the hour, comparable to the R. A. F. fighters in Septem- 
ber, 1940.” In an earlier paragraph, Sherwood has Tito 
“coming ever closer physically to the people,” and being 
“engulfed by crowds of admirers.” To top off his vision, 
by 1953 “Mao Tse-tung was hitting the trail to Titoism.” 
What an inspiring preview of 1960 for the millions now 
suffering under Tito and Mao, and who will presumably 
do the fighting for them in the next war! The Poles, the 
Letts, the Bulgarians, the Rumanians and all the rest who 
were told by us, circa 1941, that Stalin was also a hero, 
will have their morale boosted immensely by this Collier’s- 
Sherwood dream of a Europe and an Asia in which Tito 
and Mao are top dogs. 

If Collier’s intent was to produce a psychological A- 
bomb, we had better start repairing our own ruins im- 
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mediately. For it lost sight of the paramount question, 
which is not how to make enemies and intimidate people, 
but the reverse. The magazine tried to show off its politi- 
cal literacy by declaring that our aim should be to win 
the Russians from their evil masters. But it forgot that no 
Russian wants to be bombed in the process. !f Collier’s 
knew its psychological warfare, it would have published a 
special number entitled: “Preview of How the World was 
Freed of Communism Without War.” 

We are all too familiar with the many giants whose 
feet of clay were their undoing. Can it be that the United 
States, if Collier’s is typical, possesses a head of clay? 


Your Help Wanted 


ELINOR Lipper, the author of Eleven Years in Soviet 
Prison Camps, a stirring human document, is here on a 
kecture tour to rouse us to the need for using neglected 
allies in the psychological war—escapees from behind the 
Iron Curtain. She is sponsored by the International Res- 
cue Committee, a group headed by General Carl Spaatz 
which has distinguished itself by rescuing thousands of 
escapees and supporting them materially until they have 
found permanent residence on these shores. Many of these 
escapees are being utilized by anti-totalitarian agencies; a 
few broadcast over the Voice of America or Radio Free 
Europe—but not enough have been brought from Europe 
and rehabilitated. 

The IRC seeks to remedy this situation. Its plans for 
expansion include establishment of a series of rescue sta- 
tions close to the frontier of the slave world. But to do 
this, the IRC needs money—at least $1,500,000. In war, 
that much is exploded in a half-minute. This is psycho- 
logical war. If we can win that kind of war, the other 
may be spared us. A million dollars more or less will be 
acheap price to pay for such a victory. We urge readers 
m this occasion to give what they can to the International 
Rescue Committee, 62 West 45th Street, New York 19. 


Inadequate, Inequitable 


Just BEFORE the new tax bill was passed, a group of 
Senators, consisting of Douglas, Humphrey, Lehman and 
Morse, outlined its deficiencies. It should, they said, raise 
more revenue, distribute the tax burden more fairly and 
dose up present loopholes. Their carefully reasoned an- 
ilysis was not supported by the majority of Congress- 
nen, who left it to the President to worry about the deficit 
and left it to the public to learn about the unfairness of 
he burden. Although the profit rate of corporations 
tood at 13.6 per cent in 1950 (as compared with 6.7 in 
1929), the greatest tax increase in the new law fell on 
personal incomes below $5,000. While resisting the 
forts of Mr. Douglas and others to trim non-essential 
pending and waste, the Eighty-Second Congress failed to 
provide for enough additional revenue. The people will 
have to pay the price. 
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EDWARD HUNTER’S | 
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IN RED CHINA 


“Brain-washing,” with the even more sinister 
“brain-changing” in reserve, is the terrifying 
new Communist strategy to conquer the free 
world by destroying its mind. 

This is the first book that reveals how the 
Communists in China are utilizing this combina- 
tion of misapplied psychology and perverted 
evangelism to make the Chinese impervious to 
all but the “straight party line.” It is George 
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Orwell’s 1984 brought to life—a strange, di 
torted world in which even Robinson Crusoe i 
condemned because of poor Crusoe’s relianed 
on individual initiative. 

Mr. Hunter’s account of this vicious techniqu 
is specific as well as general. A student tell 
how his brains were “washed” in a Communi 
indoctrination school, another awakens fron 
hypnotic control just in time to save his family 
other chapters deal with the all-pervadiz 
campaign of hatred in Red China, directe 
particularly against America. 

BRAIN-WASHING IN RED CHINA tha 
discloses for the first time new and horrifyinj 
extremes in the psychological warfare bein 
waged against the free world and against th 
very concept of freedom. $3.50 
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